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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 
HE Overend-Gurney trial ended on Wednesday in a verdict 
of Not Guilty, a verdict inevitable after the summing-up of the 
Chief Justice. Sir A. Cockburn laid it down that the real ques- 
tion before the jury was whether the defendants, ‘ knowing their 
business was worthless, had conspired together to pass it off upon 
the public with intent to defraud,” and hinted very clearly that 
he saw no evidence of such intent sufficient to support a criminal 
charge, though it might be sufficient to justify a shareholder in 
refusing to pay calls. The prospectus issued by the defendants, 
he intimated, though delusive, was not fraudulent, if the ex- 
istence of the ‘‘secret deed,” that is the deed which showed 
the exact relation of the old firm to the new one, was con- 
cealed out of fear lest timid persons should be alarmed, and 
not out of fraudulent intent. That concealment would then 
be morally wrong, but not legally criminal. In judging of the 
intent, the jury must remember that the Gurneys had nothing to 
gain by it. They had surrendered every shilling they possessed, 
and could hardly have been desirous merely to stave off a bank- 
ruptcy, which, if the concern were rotten, was nevertheless 
inevitable. They must have believed that the gigantic character 
of their business would save it, and they did explain the facts 
quite truthfully to the new directors. ‘This is the pith, as it seems 
to us, of the judge’s argument, and it was evidently accepted by 
the jury. It is good law, no doubt ; but it certainly shows that 
to issue a delusive prospectus is not a criminal offence, which it 
ought to be. 











We concur in the verdict, especially as regards the new directors, 
who, as the judge said, ought never to have been tried at all, but 
we have no sympathy for the scene which followed. The Court 
rang with cheers, people broke into tears, and everybody shook 
the defendants by the hand. Their conduct, though not fraudu- 
lent, was morally most culpable. They did sell to the public an 
enormous business without revealing facts about it which were of 
the last importance to the purchasers, facts which, had they been 
revealed, would have prevented the sale. We will not say they 
sold plated goods for silver, for the gist of the verdict is that they 
had no such intention, but they sold them with one description to 
the shareholders and another to the directors. It is as if a man 
paid a bill with a bank-note without stating his own doubts as to 
the bank’s solvency. People do that kind of thing every day, 
but it is not conduct which deserves volleys of ringing cheers. 


Exceedingly little is known in England of what is really going on 
in Rome, and the letters of the Roman correspondents are filled with 
mere conjecture. The Times’ correspondent of this day week re- 
ported, however, a division in the Council, which is supposed to 
test the strength of the minority, as having shown 570 to 106, or 
say, 11 to2. Whether the Gallican party can really muster so many 
as 106 we rather doubt; but if it can, that is hardly a minority 
powerful enough to prevent the definition of Papal infallibility. 
Another rumour is given by the Times to the effect that at a given 
signal from Monseigneur Dupanloup—we suppose when the dogma 
is proposed—120 fathers will leave the Council and Rome 
together. But this is an obvious bit ofapocryphal prophecy. We 
Protestants are apt to forget that even those Roman Catholic 


prelates who object to the dogma, for the most part believe in the 
infallibility of the Council, and would think themselves wrong if 
the Council decided against them. Monseigneur Dupanloup has 
himself more than once professed his complete and heartfelt sub- 
mission to the decisions of the Council, whatever they may be. The 
inventors of these canards must consider the Council to be made 
up of Péres Hyacinthe, not of stately Roman prelates who have 
believed in Rome from their earliest childhood almost as we believe 
in Christ. 


We quote from our contemporary the Vatican the following 
remarkable statement about the Pope :—‘ The Holy Father, allud- 
ing to the extra-conciliar meetings which have excited so much 
interest during the last few days, is said to have made the follow- 
ing remark :—*‘ All this will calm down and be productive of good. 
That which is only human will expend itself in these discussions 
at which the Holy Ghost does not preside, but within the Aula 
whatever is done will be by His working and His inspiration, and 
therefore no exaggerated importance must be attached to debates 
among the Bishops which take place outside the sphere of the 
Council.’” And the Vatican repeats in another place that it is 
‘*the Council itself where alone the Holy Spirit” presides. We 
have always understood that, according to the Roman theory, the 
Holy Spirit overrules the deliberations and acts of general councils, 
but we always thought that this was only an intensification, as it 
were, of the general authority exerted by the Holy Spirit over all 
the hierarchy of the Church :—and therefore to be assured posi- 
tively that it does not exert a predominant influence in any 
extra-conciliar meetings of the same individuals who compose 
the Council, is a surprise to us. It is perfectly consistent, of 
course, with the theory that the Pope, speaking otherwise than 
ex cathedraé, may err, even though when speaking cx cathedraé he 
is infallible. But would the Ultramontanes venture to say that 
the Holy Spirit does not control the Pope's intellect except 
when he is pronouncing on doctrine ex cathedré? Supposing he 
is considering his judgment, as the Bishops in this extra-conciliar 
meeting were? Does the Holy Spirit jealously abstain from all 
interferenee till the last decisive moment? Surely it is a curious 
theory ? 


Dr. Temple has got himself consecrated at last, in spite of all 
the painful episcopal protests and entreaties, affectionate or 
otherwise. On Tuesday the ceremony was duly performed in 
Westminster Abbey, for the Rev. W. H. Stirling, the first Bishop 
of the Anglican Congregations in the Falkland Isles, for Lord 
Arthur Hervey, the new Bishop of Bath and Wells, and for 
Dr. Temple, the new Bishop of Exeter. Before the ceremony, 
the Bishop of London (Dr. Jackson) seems to have consulted 
the dignitaries in the Jerusalem Chamber as to the force 
and value of the protests by him received against Dr. 
Temple's consecration. Of these there seem to have been four 
formal protests and four informal. ‘lhe Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (Dr. Ellicott) had protested against the consecra- 
tion till such time as the new Bishop should disclaim sym- 
pathy ‘‘ with the general contents and tendencies” of the volume 
called ‘* Essays and Reviews,”—one of the vaguest and therefore 
most dangerous forms of disclaimer we ever heard suggested. 
The Bishops of Hereford (Dr. Atlay), Lichfield (Dr. Selwyn), 
and Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth) had also entered a formal protest. 
Informal protests had been received from the Bishops of Llandaff 
(Dr. Olivant), of Bangor (Dr. Campbell), of Rochester (Dr. 
Claughton), and of Peterborough (Dr. Magee), of the last of which 
we hear with some surprise as well as regret, though the Bishop 
of London stated that it did not quite take the same ground as the 
others, and was therefore, we suppose, more hesitating. The 
Bishop of London contended, however, that the Council of Nicza 
only required the assent of a majority of the bishops of any 
province to the consecration of any new bishop, and as he had 
only eight protests from the eighteen occupied sees of the province 
of Canterbury, he maintained that the majority were favourable 
to Dr. Temple’s consecration. In any case no possible legal objec- 
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tion could even he formulat d Against it, and Dr. Jackson, there- |manage affairs without dismissing M. de Forcade la Roquette 
fore, gave it as his opinion, in which he was confirmed by the ; and has directed him to form a Ministry as soon as the elections 


other bishops (St. Davids, and Ely) joined with him in the com- 
mission, that the ceremony should be at once proceeded with, 
which accordingly it was, and prosperously concluded without 
further let or hindrance, 


‘The sermon was preached by Dr. Lake, the Dean of Durham, 
and a very striking sermon it was. In speaking of the frame of 
mind which the new prelates ought to bring with them to their 
new work, he quoted from a sermon of Dr. Temple’s which 
eloquently insisted on the oblivion of rank, the profound humility, 
the self-abnegation, the absolute reliance on Christ which could 
alone fit them for their work. The great literary point of the 
sermon was, however, made towards its close, in a comparison of 
Dr. Temple's situation to that of Basil, who was supported chiefly 
by the laity, and whom his enemies accused of heresy and 
denounced to Athanasius as unfit to be a Bishop, because he 
refused to give up communion with his own early friends who 
were opponents of Athanasius, ‘‘ How,” asked Dr. Lake, ‘‘ how 
did Athanasius act? Did he exact from Basil any fresh assur- 
ance beyond the adoption of the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds? 
No; he, the great father of orthodoxy, simply wrote to enjoin 
Basil's diocese to obey him, and added that he had but con- 
descended to the infirmities of the weak, and they might well be 
happy to have received for their Bishop a man so full of wisdom 
and of truth.” ‘That hit should go home to Dr. Ellicott and Mr. 
Burgon and the rest of the tremblers. Dr. Temple has probably 
as much true Christian faith in him as almost all the rest of the 
Right Reverend Bench rolled into one. 


The 18th, at Derry, passed over in peace, the two parties being 
intimidated by the display of force made by the authorities. The 
Orangemen held their procession and burnt Lundy in one place, 
and the Catholics had theirs and burnt King William in another. 
It was believed for some hours that the Government would pro- 
hibit both, but they very wisely took the opposite course and pro- 
tected both. The display is objectionable because it is made such 
a handle for insult, but for once the Orangemen seem to have 
been more in the right of the two parties. Their display was 
very old and has never been forbidden, while the Catholics, not 
content with asking its suppression, threatened the Government 
that if it did not yield they would employ force. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to show that Ireland was still ruled by law, and 
fortunately the precautions taken proved effective. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has received permission to 
appoint a Suffragan, which, however, will not be exercised for the 
present. The Bishop of Lincoln, however, has exercised his, and 
the practice may be expected to become frequent. We confess 
we greatly doubt its expediency. The Suffragan is and must be 
appointed by the Bishop, he will exercise great power, and if the 
system spreads, we may soon have a third of the national Church 
governed by men who were not selected by the Crown. A great 
additional temptation is offered to worn-out Bishops to retain 
their dioceses, while they are compelled to part with much of the 
income Parliament has assigned to maintain their dignity. We 
doubt, moreover, whether the introduction of a new order of 
curate-Bishops will benefit the Church. They will be as unpopular 
as the Bishops always are, and will not be as much respected. If 
a diocese is too big, divide it, but the world sees no duty per- 
formed by Bishops which could not be performed with the assist- 
ance of competent ecclesiastical secretaries. The work is trifling 
compared with that of the Premier or any of the Secretaries of 
State. 


Mr. Otway, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, addressed his 
constituents on Monday, but his speech was in no way remarkable. 
He explained to his dockyard constituency that the reductions 
were most of them due to the late Government, and he could tell 
them nothing about the Tenure Bill, and mentioned that England 
was on amicable terms with all nations. Ie advocated a ‘* waiting” 
policy in China, and held that diplomacy, on the whole, was 
useful, three very delicate questions, for example, having been 
decided without war since he held office. He meant those of 
the Belgian railways, that of Egypt, and that of Turkey and 
Greece. He was in favour of a reform in the service, but objected 
to reductions of pay, holding it objectionable to put great offices 
up to Dutch auction. 


The ‘‘ Ministerial crisis,” as it is called in France, still con- 
tinues, According to the latest reports, the Emperor thinks he can 


| are verifiel. ‘The majority display strong symptoms of reac. 
tionary feeling, and M. Emile Ollivier is described as almost hope- 
| less. “Phe truth seems to be that the Emperor, though not yet quite 
reassured, begins to think he exaggerated the danger, and may still 
retain power im his own hands. That he will do so if he can ig 
certain, all the more so because the vacillation, servility, and want 
of coherence in the Chamber have greatly increased his original 
distaste for Parliamentary government. ‘The Opposition after 








weeks of gossip has not been able even to embody itself into a 
party, and does not resent the undisguised threats of the Minister 
of the Interior. Note, nevertheless, that in the midst of all these 
failures the Chamber has recovered liberty of speech, attacks 
directed against the Emperor himself calling down only a rebuke, 


A telegram was published on Monday from the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Times stating that ‘‘ France had proposed 
disarmament at St. Petersburg, Vienna, Florence, Berlin, and it 
is supposed, London.” No confirmation whatever of this news 
has yet reached England, but it is presumed to refer to a mission 
said to have been entrusted to General Fleury, now French 
Ambassador at the Russian Court. He was said to be instructed, 
if possible, to detach Russia from Berlin, and if that were 
not possible, to suggest once more the European Congress, 
It seems to be believed on the Coutinent that the Czar’s 





presentation of the Grand Cross of St. George to the King 
of Prussia was intended to announce the failure of the French 
scheme. This decoration is only given to Generals who have won 
great battles, ‘‘ and marks,” said M. d’Oubril, the Russian Ambas- 
sador, at a great dinner given by King William to his Generals, 
‘“‘ the ties of friendship existing between the two Sovereigns, the 
two armies,{the two nations.” Russian Ambassadors do not make 
such speeches without orders, and the incident is almost a proof 
that the aliiance between the two powers has been re-cemented. 


Lord Lifford has written a very clever letter to the Times, 
declaring that he is wholly unable to say what tenant-right is, 
but giving whimsical instances of its working. A miller, for 
instance, wished to vacate a mill, and Lord Lifford offered it to 
several respectable men. ‘They accepted it, but always at last 
threw up the bargain, alleging that tenant-right had not been 
paid. It appeared that the widow of a former miller’s man had 
warned them that she claimed the right, and they were afraid to 
take it. She could not, of course, be paid, having no right at all, 
and the mill isin ruins. Lord Lifford’s deduction is, of course, 
that tenant-right is bad; but surely the true deduction is that 
a legal right capable of being enforced in court is much less 
harassing than a customary right, only enforced by opinion and 
the rifle. Lord Lifford believes that the tendency to sublet is 
almost irresistible except by landlord power, and tells a good story 
in evidence. ‘‘ Eighteen years ago the tenant of a neighbour of 
mine bought the tenant-right of a very small farm held at will. 
He paid £25 for four acres. He immediately sold the tenant- 
right of one acre for £15, so that my neighbour, without knowing 
it, has had for eighteen years a tenant and an under-tevant,—one 
holding three acres, the other one acre. However, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill looms in the distance; and the three-acre tenant, or 
rather landlord, is afraid of the one-acre tenant acquiring fixity 
of tenure, so he is about to evict him.’ Well, but how does that 
prove that the one-acre man was a worse citizen than he would 
have been as a labourer? Everybody writes of subletting as if 
allotments were fatal to civilization. 


The Government of Portugal seems to be in a rather shaky 
condition just now. The Duke de Saldanha, a general very 
popular with the Army, but nearly ninety years of age, is attack- 
ing the Ministry so violently that it is feared he will head a 
military insurrection. He denies this warmly, but remarks that if 
the Ministry continues in power ‘it will very soon overthrow the 
Throne and the nation,” which, if not a menace, is very like one. 
It is believed that if he gave the signal the Army would rise, and 
he is accused of conspiring with Spanish statesmen for the Iberian 
union. ‘This also he warmly denies, but it seems pretty clear that 
he has some project in his head, for the sake of which he has 
resigned his embassy to Paris, and that the Government is afraid 
of him. 

As the restoration of the names of Messrs. Schneider and Fen- 
wick—the rich Liberals unseated for bribery at Lancaster—to 
the commission of the peace was, we believe, first noticed and 








condemned in our own columns, we are happy to state that in 
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dae either to the protests of the Press, or more probably to 
the more powerful protests of some leading minister’s conscience, 
that great mistake has been corrected by a second removal of 
their names from that Commission. It will be simply useless for 
Parliament to legislate against bribery, and for the Press to con- 
demn it as disgraceful, if the leading men of both parties do not 
combine to enforce that opinion by those official actions which 
speak far more powerfully than any words. 





Lord Clarendon has addressed to M. Lesseps the congratula- 
tions of the British Government on the successful completion of 
the Suez Canal. M. Lesseps, not unnaturally perhaps a little 
astonished, has communicated this fact to the Emperor, who 
replies, with true French politeness, not that such congratu- 
lations from us somewhat resemble the professions of a death- 
bed repentance, but that he is happy to hear of them, and sees 
with pleasure that ‘justice is done,”—without even an “at 
length,”—to M. Lesseps’ efforts. Lord Palmerston’s friends will 
thank Heaven he is spared this affliction. 


Mr. Boutwell’s report on the finances of the United States has 
appeared in full, and gives the following comparison of revenue 
and expenditure of the Union for the years ending respectively 
30th June, 1869, and 30th June, 1870,—the latter, of course, 
being partly estimate. The estimates for the year ended 30th 
June, 1871, are also given, but they involve so long a bill on 
the future that we may disregard them. We turn the figures, 
which are, of course, given in dollars, into English money, at the 
rate of 4s. to the dollar,—of course, too high a rate, except for 
the Customs’ revenue, which is paid in gold :— 








REVENUE. REVENUE. 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1869. (Partly estimated) 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1870. 
£ £ 
GIES sacevcccesocces gp 37,520,000 
Inland Revenue...... 31,671,000  ..cceeceeeee 34,985,000 
Land sales ........00++ 804,000  ....ceceeeee 978, 
Miscellaneous........ ao BSeCEBED cecccnccone 5,482,000 
DONE sisieniocsen £74,189,000  ..ecceee «+. £78,965,000 
EXPENDITURE. EXPENDITURE. 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1869. (Partly estimated) 
e Fiscal year a June 30, 1870. 
CRe ll TAB ..0 ccssveccccee 11,295,000  ....ccsceeee 11,020,000 
Pensions and Indians 7,104,000 ............ 6,909,006 
REIT scrccicessccovecee 5,700,000 — .....0.eeeee 10,819,000 
TUT. censidnsdccsesvees {000,000  .....eeeeeee 3,956,000 
Debt interest ......... 26,199,000  ......ceceee 26,240,000 
TE coments £64,298,000  .....ecceree £58,944,000 


From this it will be seen that the Secretary hopes to diminish the 
cost of the Army from about the same sum as our own Army 
costs us, last year, to only about two-thirds of that sum, this 
year. This is a reduction which might, but we hope will not, 
make Mr. Gladstone’s mouth water. What the United States can 
afford to do in its comparative isolation, and what any European 
State can afford to do, are very different things. 


Mr. Boutwell’s report contains some startling proposals. First, 
he inveighs against the system of allowing banks to pay interest 
on deposits, which results, as he very justly says, in the money 
being distributed bythe banks instead of by individuals, and conse- 
quently in its flowing to the great City banks, where money is most 
in demand. This Mr. Boutwell describes as an “ artificial system,” 
tending to accumulate money more in the great centres of trade 
than is natural, and to denude the country of money. What Mr. 
Boutwell means by an ‘artificial system” it is hard to say. 
Perhaps he calls the tendency of labour and population to the 
great cities artificial, and thinks it denudes the country of 
labour. He seriously proposes to pass a law forbidding the banks 
to give interest on deposits, and another law limiting the loans of 
banks on collateral securities to an amount not exceeding 10 per 
cent. of their capital! Mr. Boutwell has not the remotest con- 
ception of what he is talking about or proposing to do. He is a 
child in political economy. His object seems to be to check specu- 
lation and compel the public to lend their money to the merchants 
and manufacturers directly, instead of distributing it through 
banks which, he thinks, encourage speculation, and make their own 
profit at the expense of the community. First, his rather idiotic 
proposal would not answer his purpose ; and, secondly, his purpose 
is a ridiculous one. He might just as well propose to abolish 
wholesale houses, or any other class of trained middlemen between 
the public and the producers. No part of the organization for 
the employment of spare capital has hitherto proved so safe as the 
agency of the banks. If you could abolish that intermediate agency, 





the public companies which would spring up in their place would 
foster an infinitely wilder spirit of speculation. 


It was hardly a “ happy thought ” in the Lord Mayor to declare 
at the “school dinner” of the Merchant Taylors’ Company on 
Monday that “‘ the days of Latin and Greek were numbered.” 
His lordship, whether right or wrong, could not be surprised if a 
company assembled chiefly to do honour to the powers whose 
overthrow he foretold, greeted him much as the worshippers of 
Diana greeted St. Paul and his friends. But, in truth, the Lord 
Mayor, who is commonly a sensible speaker, did not understand 
what he was talking about. The real rival of education by lan- 
guage is education by science. We hope and believe that both can 
reign together, but if our Saturn is to be deposed, this is the Jove 
who will expel him. 


The priest Father Ryan, who talked so brutally on the Tip- 
perary hustings of discontented farmers going out with pistols 
and “tumbling their landlords,” has been suspended for his con- 
duct, and, as we remarked at the time, he has been,—we believe 
more than once,—suspended before for similar bursts of political 
brutality. Can no severer penalty than suspension be inflicted ? 
A priest who gives a sort of sanction to assassination should be 
finally prohibited from exercising his priestly office for the rest of 
his life, and put under the severest penalties of the Church as 
well. Surely the ‘‘ note of infamy,” which was threatened against 
Pere Hyacinthe, and very possibly affixed, would not be too severe 
a penalty for one who in effect encourages and extenuates assasi- 
nation ? 


The news from the Winnipeg district of the Red River is very 
vague, but what there is of it is most unsatisfactory. ‘The French 
half-breeds who have taken up arms to resist their transfer to 
Canada seem to be most determined, and Colonel Dennis, who had 
raised a force of English half-breeds and Indians, is said to be in 
retreat. If that is true, as affirmed in a Toronto telegram of 
December 21, there may be serious trouble in that quarter, the 
frontier of the States being very near. Already there is a cry 
that we are enlisting troops within the boundary. 


The Rugby Trustees met on Monday at Warwick, and as 
might be expected, confirmed their previous choice,—nd doubt 
because it was their previous choice. They held that Mr. 
Hayman had used even those of his testimonials which did not, 
on the face of them, indicate the purpose for which they were 
originally given, ‘“‘in good faith,”"—which we never doubted, 
—and, in a word, were neither more disposed than the Pope 
to admit that they had made a grievous blunder, nor to 
let the public into the evidence of their blunder. They are 
going to leave things as they are,—to let both Mr. Hayman and 
Rugby suffer from the general belief that they have preferred 
a conspicuously inferior man to candidates of a much higher order, 
from some vague idea that the school ought not to be allowed to 
take a party character, and that it would therefore be better, 
after so many Liberals, to appoint a Conservative. If they have 
not made this blunder, they might easily have made public the 
substantial grounds of their preference of Mr. Hayman ; but this 
they will not do,—so Rugby must suffer, and the Masters must 
make the best of it. We do not see that the Under-Masters can 
do anything further. They must submit to destiny and Mr. 
Hayman. 


The will of the late Bishop of Exeter contains a remarkable 
instance of a ‘ruling passion strong in death.’ The personalty 
was sworn under £60,000, and it is disposed of in various com- 
mendable ways, £10,000, for instance, being given to the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter for the foundation of a Theological College, 
and good provision being, of course, made for the Bishop's family. 
The will then goes on to direct that with regard to the action of 
quare impedit brought against the deceased by the Rev. Mr. Marshall 
respecting the living of Tregony, against which the deceased had 
appealed to the House of Lords, the appeal being still pending 
when the will was executed, the executors of his will are to pro- 
secute the suit to a definite termination, ‘ considering the great 
importance to the Church that the points involved should be 
decided.” The Bishop should have considered that if he really 
went to heaven,—i.c., what would be heaven to him,—he would 
have no lack of appeals to prosecute, and before a higher Court 
than even the House of Lords,—nay, might almost have afforded 
to despise the luxury of a posthumous terrestrial suit. 


Consols were on Friday evening 92 to 924. 
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tion of men who desire to sow horror, hatred, and despaj 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. where confidence, friendship, and hope should alone flourish” 


<> 
TRUE AND FALSE PATRIOTISM FOR IRELAND. 


HE noble and courageous letter of The O'Donoghue to 
Monday’s Times is the first sign of really happier 
political fortunes for Ireland,—of the growth of an Irish 
party in the highest sense patriotic, in the highest sense 
liberal, which will cordially welcome and co-operate with all 
the genuine efforts of British Liberals to do such justice to 
Ireland as we would have Ireland do to us, were the relative 
dimensions and populations of the two countries just the 
converse of what they are, were Great Britain a dependency 
on Ireland, instead of Ireland on Great Britain. A remarkable 
contrast to this wise and bold plea of The O'Donoghue for real 
Irish co-operation with the British party of justice to Ireland, 
will be found in another column, in the clever letter of our 
correspondent Mr. Foley, in favour of repeal of the Union. 
Commenting on an incidental remark in our last number to 
the effect that there is to our minds something inexpressibly 
mean in the policy which leads the Irish patriots to raise 
their demands after every concession to their just demands, 
this gentleman proceeds to assert that there ¢s no increase 
of demand, Ireland having never ceased to demand the re- 
storation of its parliamentary independence,—that Engiand, 
were she in the same situation, would act in the same manner, 
—that Ireland has never asked for a dissolution of the Empire, 
but only for a dissolution of the Union, recognizing our 
Sovereign as her sovereign,—that England is so ignorant of 
Ireland, that the latter can never expect wise internal legisla- 
tion except from a national Parliament,—that there is little 
effective desire to do justice to Ireland in England as yet,— 
that the disestablishment of the Irish Church last session was 
due greatly to fear, greatly to the jealousy felt by Dissenters 
of all established churches, and “ last, and very much least,” 
to a desire to do justice to Ireland,—that a good land measure 
is not to be expected,—and that the wrongs inflicted by 
England on Ireland in past centuries are almost unforgiveable 
as well as unforgiven. 

Our correspondent will, we are sure, excuse us for saying that 
he could not better have illustrated the force of our remark 
than he has done by this letter, appearing, as it fortunately does, 
in broad contrast to the deliberate opinion of one so heartily 
and devotedly Irish, so free from every imputation of dis- 
honourable subservience to the English Government, so remark- 
able for the bold independence of his Parliamentary career, as 
The O'Donoghue. We traverse our correspondent’s assertions 
at every point, and we believe we are confirmed by The 
O'Donoghue at almost every point. Now, first, is it true that 
there is no increase of demand? Is it true that the Irish have 
for years back returned for any town or county men of the 
political stamp of the Fenian convict O'Donovan Rossa ? 
Is it even true that the cry of Repeal has been heard at all 
among political Irishmen for the last fifteen years? Has a 
single Irish Member of Parliament recently advocated repeal 
in the House of Commons? The facts of the case are notorious. 
While there was no hope of getting rid either of the Protes- 
tant Church or the English land-laws in Ireland, these were 
made the great typical grievances of Ireland,—the proofs that 
Ireland was subject to an iniquitous oppression from England. 
The one of them is removed, and the greatest efforts are being 
made to remove the other. What do the noisy section of the 
patriotic party do? Instead of co-operating heattily with the 
English Liberals who are trying to carry this great reform, and 
accepting the pledge of what was done last Session as an 
earnest of their real purpose, they cry out with Mr. Foley 
that nothing is of any use without Repeal of the Union, that 
centuries of wicked, ignorant, and unjust government cannot 
be forgiven, they pass the word round to each other that Glad- 
stone’s Government is cowardly, that it has been frightened 


out of its wits by the Clerkenwell explosion and the Manchester | 


crime, and that now is the time for pressing hard upon it and 
cowing it into Repeal. Now compare with this course The 
O’Donoghue’s deliberate statement :—“ No one can say that the 
present House of Commons,—I speak of the ruling majority,— 
is devoted toclass interestsas distinct from those of the great body 
of the people, or that it is bigoted except in its intolerance of 
bigotry, or that it is anti-Scotch or anti-Irish.. . . I wish to 
assure my countrymen that the picture so often held up before 
them of a House of Commons, oligarchical, fanatical, anti- 





| 


. . . Two or three years ago I could not conscientiously have 
spoken of the House of Commons as I may now speak of it. 
The change which has come over the minds of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen with reference to the policy which ought to 
be pursued towards Ireland has been so sudden and contrary 
to all experience and tradition, that the Irish people, so far 
from having realized its scope and tendency, as yet question 
its reality. While Ireland is thus doubtful, with a heart full 
of bitter memories, with the gloom of the past still over- 
shadowing the future, with so much to inspire distrust, men 
have been found denying and distorting facts, imputing the 
worst motives, suggesting treachery, and urging the con- 
tumelious rejection of every friendly overture.’ And we- 
regret to say that our correspondent, verily thinking in him- 
self, no doubt, that he ought to do many things contrary: 
to the spirit of English statesmanship, and to attribute 
predominantly to English cowardice, what is in the main 
due to the noble conscientiousness of the English Prime 
Minister and the various causes which have rooted 
confidence in him so deep in the hearts of the English nation, 
is a fair representative of those who deny and distort facts; 
and, if not of those who impute the worst motives, still of 
those who ignore and discredit the best. We do not say that 
there is no excuse for Ireland’s profound distrust of England’s 
repentance. But we do say that there never was so little as 
there now is: that the Act of last session, and the preparations 
for the next, the sacrifice which has been made, and the 
tone taken in discussing that which is still needful, are so far 
guarantees of good faith, that if they are simply mocked at by 
Ireland, and responded to with cries for a dissolution of the 
Union as the sole condition of political hope for Ireland, we 
of England and Scotland have every right to assert that 
nothing will satisfy Ireland but a dissolution of the Empire. 
What does our correspondent mean by assuring us that the 
dissolution of the Empire is not demanded, but only a dis- 
solution of the Parliamentary Union ? If the election of a Fenian 
convict for Tipperary means anything, it certainly means the 
former, and not the latter; it is a challenge to the Empire in the 
name of the Irish Republic, and not a challenge to England in 
the name of a party advocating provincial and legislative inde- 
pendence. For our parts, we see no pretence for the supposi- 
tion that the party which takes the fall of the Irish Church, 
and the grave discussion of a land-tenure reform as a mere 
sign of English pusillanimity and as an invitation to the dis- 
affected to raise their terms, will be content with legislative 
independence. If that were discussed, they would simply 
shriek out that that would be of no use, that without an inde- 
pendent republic not a single wrong of Ireland could be 
redressed. We reassert, then, with the gravest conviction that 
this constant raising of the demand, directly the justice of the 
last demand appears to be conceded, is due to a thoroughly 
mean, as well as mistaken, interpretation of the policy and action 
of England, and one wholly unworthy of the generosity of the 
Irish nature. Irishmen see a ministry yielding deliberately 
and somewhat slowly, (for the English mind is not quick at 
changing its point of view), to a growing sense of justice, and 
they cry out, ‘Here is weakness and retreat, now is your 
time to strike!’ We confess this interpretation of what has 
been done fills us with contempt as well as regret, though the 
O’Donoghue’s letter fortunately shows that it is not that of 
the clearest-sighted and most generous Irishmen,—that there zs 
faith in Irishmen in the political repentance of England,—that 
they can understand a noble policy, even of retractation and 
reparation, when they see it. 

And the practical blunder is as grave as the misinter- 
pretation of motive. No policy is less likely to lead 
to a dissolution of the Union than the policy of showing 
that it is no sense of existing wrong, no groaning under 
social and political injustice, which furnishes the motive 
for asking for that dissolution. If Irishmen openly reply to 
us, ‘ We care nothing about the abolition of the unjust Irish 
Church, we care nothing about the abolition of the unjust land 
laws,—abolish them or not, as you please, we shall be just as 
dissatisfied as ever ;—do everthing for us and with us that we 
should do for ourselves, except let us do it for ourselves, and 
we shall be as bitter as ever,’—why, then, we think England 
will rejoin—that if this be so, there is no further help forIreland, 
that a demand which would be just as reasonable for the 
legislative, or perhaps absolute independence, of Scotland or 


Irish, prepared to bully and cringe alternately, has no exist- | Wales,—and, as we have said, we see xo reason to believe that 
ence in these days, and is a creation of the perverted imagina- | any considerable party would be content with the legislative 
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without demanding the absolute independence of Ireland,— 
which would be just as reasonable for the legislative or absolute 
dependence of Cornwall or Yorkshire, must simply be steadily 
resisted, resisted without argument, resisted on the same 

ound on which the Union resisted the secession of the 
South,—that the interest of the whole State overrides that of 
any of its constituent elements. 

Our correspondent asks why Ireland cannot as easily 
have legislative independence as the Colonies. We reply, 
that there is no reason to believe that she would be content 
with legislative independence, but that if there were, there 
would be just as much, and the same kind of reason against it, 
as there would be in Ireland itself against giving Ulster 
fegislative independence. Every independent wheel within 
the wheel diminishes the total moving force of the whole. 
Canada is too far off to be efficiently represented in the 
English House of Commons. Ireland is not too far off. The 
O'Donoghue tells us,—and there can be no more impartial 
witness, — that “whatever measure a majority of Irish 
representatives agreed to support the House of Commons 
will pass, if it be inherently just, no matter how novel are its 
features, or how violent the opposition it has to encounter.” 
Of course, such a statement as to any conceivable representa- 
tion in the House of Commons of our Colonies would be simply 
absurd, and therein lies the immense difference of the two 
cases. Ireland may obtain precisely as much political justice 
as Scotland has obtained. We are now willing and anxious to 
give it her. If she takes it, and lends her whole force to the 
Union as Scotland lends hers, she has the enormous advantage 
of constituting a great part of a great kingdom, and of lending to 
that kingdom much of its greatness, instead of being an insig- 
nificant appendage toa muchsmallerkingdom. The difference 
between the weight of a State of 25,000,000 of people and 
that of a State of 20,000,000 of people in the councils of 
Europe is not small. The difference between a State of 
5,000,000 of people and one of 30,000,000 is enormous. A 
little British colony across the Channel would hardly be even a 
State of 5,000,000 of people. It would be for effective weight 
in Europe probably ni/,—which is pretty nearly the weight of 
our Colonies as regards foreign policy,—while the chances of 
division, of hostile tariffs dividing the mother country and the 
colony, of chronic bickerings,—for example, would Ireland for 
a moment bear patiently even those disallowances by the Crown 
of Colonial acts which our most contented colonies often growl 
at?’—of divided Irish parties, Protestant and Catholic constantly 
scheming for English support,—and of divergent sympathies 
in relation toforeign affairs, would probably reduce Great Britain 
from a state whose population would amount to 25,000,000, 
to one in effect not above 20,000,000,—about one-fifth of 
our strength being neutralized by the necessity for keeping a 
check on Ireland. We heard only the other day of an Irish 
Member whose avowal of Repeal sympathies provoked a real 
shudder among his supporters, the confessed reason being 
that Repeal would bring down an Orange invasion of Catholic 
freland in which the Catholics would hardly hold their own. 
Any reflecting Irishman who talks of a dissolution of the 
Union, except as the last and kill-or-cure remedy for hopeless 
and irremediable wrongs, is, to our mind, a traitor to his 
country. And one who talks of it anew and most loudly, at 
the very moment when every grave wrong is admitted and 
conceded as heartily, perhaps more heartily, in England than 
it is in Ireland, is a gratuitous traitor to his country. Hearty 
co-operation between Great Britain and Ireland is a policy 
as far more glorious and honourable than separation, as is a 
true marriage far more honourable than divorce. We must 
repeat that those Irishmen at least are no true patriots who 
despair of such hearty co-operation most ostentatiously, pre- 
cisely at the time when all reasonable men,—all men who, 
like The O'Donoghue, have hoped long for it, and hoped for it 
seemingly in vain,—are beginning to feel sanguine that the 
hour when it may be really possible has at last struck. 


“EXTRA-PARLIAMENTARY ” SILENCES. 


HEY have a beautiful word down in Suffolk, used to express 

a particular variety of fussiness, which is not, we fear, 
quite English. When a Suffolk man means to tell his friend 
that he is making the least thing in the world too much fuss 
about anything, interrupting business to make himself promi- 
nent, he says quietly, “‘ Now don’t spaffle.” The effort to be 
observed could hardly be better described than in that dis- 
syllable, which, as used in the county, conveys also, we believe, 
some notion of unreasonable hurry. Liberal members have 





apparently received in this recess some faint but intelligible 
hint that “spuffle”’ was not required, for they have retired 
with one consent to their interiors, have been hitherto almost 
mute, more especially upon the subject which absorbs all 
minds. Mr. Forster has said a word or two upon education, 
and Mr, Goschen has written a minute or two upon London 
pauperism, Mr. Lowe has rapped a deputation or two, and 
the chief himself has implied upon one occasion that he saw 
land; but there has not been since Parliament broke up one 
speech of mark. The public has been left to its own lights, 
and without help from members’ speeches. Considering the 
ferocity with which the opposite practice has frequently been 
censured, we are rather curious to know whether the public 
likes the change, and whether it is really beneficial to the 
Cabinet. It is certainly beneficial to the press, which is thus 
left in full possession of the field, and keeps up the debate 
or lets it drop very much at its own discretion. It has 
chosen, in this instance, to keep it up, and about thirty indi- 
viduals have, in consequence, enjoyed as full and as attentive 
an audience and rather more substantive power than if they 
were all Peers. Moreover, the new practice is, on the whole, 
decidedly beneficial to the prestige of Parliament, which 
recovers under its operation its old control of the dramatic 
element in the situation. The curtain only rises when Parlia- 
ment meets. So much is always changed when the Parlia- 
mentary chiefs have spoken, the tone of the House always 
differs so much from the apparent tone outside, that it seems 
to spectators when the session begins, as if that were the 
beginning of the entire performance. It is‘true, men’s minds 
have been attuned by the prologue, have been brought into the 
proper condition of receptivity, have been, so to speak, 
educated up to the dialogue, but still, under the new régime, 
the dialogue itself only begins after the reading of the Queen’s 
Speech. 

On the whole, we think that whenever the catastrophe is 
to be a very striking one, silence during the recess is good, but 
not so good as regards the minor incidents. It would, for 
instance, have been obviously silly for ordinary members of 
Parliament or minor members of the Government to go starring 
about the country talking of the plan which is to remedy all 
the evils of Irish Tenure. They do not know what the plan 
is, and it would obviously be most imprudent to tell them, 
before the reasons which justify the decision can be laid in 
their entirety before the country. And this is one of the 
subjects, not numerous of late years, upon which the “light 
of nature ’’ is of very little value. That light would probably 
induce most English Members to say what Mr. Leatham in 
effect said sometime during the recess, that property was a 
very ticklish thing to meddle with by legislation, and that the 
less done the better ; and as, if very little is done, Ireland will 
be in a flame, an expression by each member in turn of an 
impression in favour of /aissez-fuire would be not a little 
embarrassing. Members are very obvious people in their own 
counties and boroughs, and do not at all like, when they have 
expressed an opinion, to have to forget it in deference either 
to authority or to changed conviction,—are apt, under those 
circumstances, to shy and sidle, and sometimes refuse the 
fence. The truth is, a Tenure Bill is one of the proposals on 
which leadership is indispensable, is one of the conditions 
of the problem, not only because the leader is probably the 
clearest of all the thinkers engaged upon the solution, but 
because only the leaders can know all the data upon which 
judgment must be formed, and because their judgment, once 
uttered, is not opinion, but political action. It is one thing to 
speak against, say, fixity of tenure to-day, when that plan is a 
speculation, and quite another to attack it to-morrow, when, 
should the Cabinet have decided for it, a refusal would in- 
volve a terrible civil war. Silence under such circumstances 
is more than commendable, it is patriotic. It is much better 
that the debate should be left to that wonderful informal 
Parliament which in modern society discusses everything 
without being responsible for anything, and tries everything 
beforehand without the risk that anarchy may come out of 
the crucible. Opinion is ripened in that way, without hope 
being ripened too; the earth is prepared for the seed, without 
risk of its being filled with the wrong crop. 

Yet there is one great risk, too, in this silence. It leaves 
the thinkers a little too much to themselves. The mur- 
mur of the multitude behind is sometimes good for the 
leaders, who else are too often tempted to think that they 
are the army; that if they are unanimous all is won, that if 
their plan is clear, enthusiasm, hopefulnesss, confidence, all 
that make armies strong, do not matter so much. There has 
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been very little light from below in this recess, and the 
Tenure Bill will be, more than any great bill we ever read of, 
the Cabinet’s Bill. [Irish opinion, it is true, they have 
obtained, but how about English? Mr. Glyn knows a little, 
we dare say, but neither he nor any man knows much of the 
length to which English Members are prepared to go; and 
it is with them that the fate of the measure, unless, indeed, it 
is revolutionary in its scope, must ultimately rest. Can any- 
body tell us what they think, what kind of a bill they would say 
was bold but final, or what kind they would condemn, as show- 
ing that the Cabinet was not up to the height of the situation ? 
The general idea is, that any bill which gives reasonable 
security will pass, that one giving as great a degree of fixity 
as is consistent with property would be admired, and that 
one compelling bad landlords to be good landlords would be 
hailed with enthusiasm, but there is not much instruction 
in a vague belief of that kind. Our own impression, strange 
to say, an impression derived mainly from the extraordinary 
silence maintained by independent county members and by 
the provincial press, is, that the members would probably go 
further than their chiefs, that the impatience of half- 
measures, always perceptible among Englishmen, addicted 
though they be to compromise, is beginning to ferment, and 
that numerous hustings’ speeches would probably have 
strengthened the hands of the more advanced members of 
the Cabinet. But we honestly confess this is rather an im- 
pression than an opinion, that for aught we know the cry of 
property in danger may be speedily audible. All we wish to 
assert is, that our ignorance is that of the great majority, that 
silence leaves the members of the Cabinet rather too much alone 
and that the measure may possibly be better adapted for 
dialectic defence than for the satisfaction of a nation now 
feverish with hope deferred. 

Upon minor questions the silence, whether, as we suppose, 
voluntary or preconcerted, does not work, in our judgment, 
well at all. We cannot but think that the Cabinet itself 
would have liked a few more words about education, and 
the opinions county members have formed upon the prac- 
ticability of teaching anything effective to lads who 
keep off crows. Their opinions might not have been very 
valuable, but they would have contained the essence of those 
held by the rural electors, who will have to pay much of the 
new rates. Mr. Goschen, we are sure, would have liked much 
to know whether the distrust and dislike of the Poor Law, 
now almost universal in the Press, had spread to average mem- 
bers and their chief constituents, or whether it was still only 
an intellectual conviction, not likely to produce immediate 
result. What do the Commons think about the opposition of 
the Lords to the Test Bill, about the French Treaty, about the 
Trades’ Unions, about our differences with the terrible Republic 
across the Atlantic? Light from below on those subjects 
might have aided thought and stimulated action, and we are 
by no means clear that the silence of the recess has upon 
them been a gain. The movement of opinion has been 
rather too slightly marked, and it is by the movement of 
opinion, after all, that English Cabinets are impelled. 





COLONIAL ENVOYS. 
ORD GRANVILLE’S recent statement to the deputation 


of Colonists does, in one way, at all events, help to clear 
the road for a settlement of their grievance. If there is, as 
his Lordship affirms, no secret idea among Liberal statesmen 
of compelling the Colonies to depart, but only a resolution not 
to retain them by force, the dispute is once more open to 
negotiation, and may even be narrowed down to an intelligible 
point, namely, the best method of maintaining relations 
between Great Britain and her English-speaking dependencies. 
The word “‘Colonies”’ covers too wide a range. Nobody proposes, 
that we know of, to alter the mode of communication with 
Ceylon or Hong Kong, or Malta or the West India Islands, or 
any one of the possessions in which an order from the central 
Government is and must remain the supreme law. They must 
be governed in the last resort by some one member of the 
Cabinet, and the appointment of an officer specially instructed 
to deal with them is, on the whole, to theiradvantage. They 
could not be placed under the Council of India, which has been 
obliged to surrender even Singapore, and no other department 
would pay them the attention or do them the justice which 
are paid and done by the Colonial Office. It is not in the 
Crown Colonies that the office fails. It is only in the English- 


speaking dependencies that there is a real longing for a new 
method of communication, that there exists a discontent which 








threatens before many years are over to sever the “ elastic 
cord” by which, as Lord Granville says, the Empire 
is bound together. Lord Granville says it is only with 
New Zealand that any serious question exists, but he had 
surely forgotten Nova Scotia; and “ questions” are not 
the only things to be considered in politics. There were 
no particular “questions ” between the Thirteen Colonies and 
Great Britain while the spirit of dislike to the mother country, 
as an unjust and scornful power, was growing to such a height ; 
and Australia might become a hostile country before any 
question would arise demanding a Parliamentary vote. A sea 
is not necessarily without rocks because it occasionally looks 
smooth. The point is, not the amount of trouble which the 
Colonies give to the Controlling Department, but the amount 
of content which is felt by colonists at their relations with 
Great Britain. Lord Granville says that relation is a very 
good one, and he does not see how to improve it. He com- 
municates with the Colonies through the Governors, who 
understand local politics, and he does not see how he or the 
Empire can do better than that. If the colonists do not like 
it, will they be good enough to suggest a better system, always 
premising that they must suggest it without too public an 
understanding with each other. No conference or council of 
colonists to be held in London will have the approval or the 
aid of the Colonial Office. 

We cannot, we confess, see that difference in the position, 
say, of Auckland and Melbourne, or Tasmania and Natal, 
which should render a conference to consider their wants 
entirely useless ; but for the moment we will surrender that 
point, and ask our readers to consider an argument drawn 
from the practice of another department of the State. The 
Colonies are in fact little States, independent as regards 
internal administration, but without foreign policy, and look- 
ing to us for protection against certain foreign contingencies, 
They are, in truth, very nearly in the position of Portugal, or 
Greece, or Turkey. Now, how do we communicate with those 
States /—through letters interchanged between the Foreign 
Secretary and the Kings—which is nearly the colonial system— 
or through some more delicate machinery ? Everybody knows 
that we send to such a State a special officer, whose business is 
diplomacy and not government, who acquaints himself with all 
facts, who makes a study of the difficulties in the way of British 
views, who is carefully taught to keep himself aloof from party 
prepossessions, and who is, in short, as unlike a governor as it is 
possible to be. A similar officer, accredited for similar purposes 
by the foreign government, is received in London, is consulted 
on every emergency, and, in practice, so informs the Foreign 
Secretary, that he knows before his instructions are sent very 
nearly what their effect will be when they are received. It is 
nearly impossible, under such a system for the Minister to be 
either rash or ignorant ; while, from the habit of dealing with 
men who, theoretically, at all events, are his equals, he has no 
temptation to be dictatorial or impertinent, unless the expres- 
sion of those moods will be clearly conducive to his end. He 
argues as men argue with friendly opponents, and not as masters 
argue with employes. So good is the system, that though often 
attacked it is always upheld, it has stood the test of centuries, 
and of trial under every variety of circumstance and in almost 
every country of the world, and has, on the whole, tended to 
bind mankind together. Why should it not succeed with the 
Colonies, why not, that is, let all business be conducted through 
Envoys and by negotiation? It would be far better managed, 
and more courteously managed. The Colonial Minister, as 
each question arose, would have at his elbow a man who could 
tell him exactly what the colonists meant, and how far their 
action represented their feelings, and who would understand 
clearly the tone of politicians at home,—where he might hope 
to persevere, and where he must at any cost recede. Nothing, 
we believe, so puzzles a Colonial politician as to understand 
the springs of English political action, and he is not unfre- 
quently apt to ascribe despatches to motives of which the depart- 
ment never heard. The Canadian embassies have not done 
harm, but good. It was with their assistance that Lord Gran- 
ville carried through the delicate and difficult negotiation with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and finally laid the lines of the 
good ship Dominion ; and permanent Envoys would be as useful 
as accidental Plenipotentiaries. There would be no need for 
them to sit in council, but they might confer together as the 
representativesof Europe are accustomed to do, receive hintsfrom 
each other, and ascertain the sentiments of all while still press- 
ing home the individual claims of the colonies they represent. 
The uncertainty which, as the Pall Mall Gazette remarks, now 
hangs over all Colonial demands would, under such a treate 
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ment, soon be dispelled, while the root of all mischief, 
the difficulty colonists find in comprehending the motives 
of the Imperial Government, would at once disappear, and with 
it a misapprehension which is at present almost constant, and 
much more dangerous than collision. 

It must not be forgotten, for it is of the very essence 
of the matter, that at the present moment Lord Granville is 
not in direct communication with any Colonial government. 
His adviser is the Governor, who may or may not be in full 
accord with his administration, but who in either case only 
sympathizes with its policy as a King does with that of a 
Premier, who does not always enter into its motives, and is 
always tempted to criticize its personnel too much from the 
English point of view. The real government in an English- 
speaking colony rests with the Ministry, who are not always 
sure that their representations, when filtered through the 
Governor’s mind, make an adequate impression. An Envoy 
would be their Agent, and would afford them a means of 
communicating their views at once direct aud authoritative, 
and enable them in return to receive hints, facts, and advice 
which would often be invaluable helps towards shaping their 
policy, much more valuable than anything contained in a 
despatch. The actual wielders of power would be brought 
into direct contact, to the simplification of business, and the 
removal of the misunderstandings which, we repeat once 
more, are more dangerous than quarrels. New Zealand, for 
example, would put forward her grievance, would receive as 
much attention as Holland, and, like Holland, would elicit 
either an assent, a refusal, or a suggestion of compromise. 
At present, what it gets is a despatch. 





DISARMAMENT. 


ger never gives up an idea, and for years one of 
his ideas has been ‘o assemble Europe in Congress, settle 
all questions in dispute, and then enforce a general Disarma- 
ment. It is quite possible that he may have sent General 
Fleury to St. Petersburg with some such suggestion, and 
that the proposal was in form the one reported by telegraph 
to the Zimes,—a proposal for a general disarmament. 
That word always charms the public, and is not without 
pleasantness even for statesmen, who see that, with 
the existing military expenditure, the era of bankruptcy 
cannot much longer be staved off. England and Prussia 
excepted, the Powers are at their wits’ end for money; 
and the Kings of Europe, who still after so many cen- 
turies influence its policy, perceive clearly that as their 
Treasuries empty, so does their power of resistance to Par- 
liament decline. They are willing, therefore, to listen, but 
unfortunately listening is of no avail. There is nothing satis- 
factory to hear. The moment the subject is seriously con- 
sidered, it is seen that disarmament must be preceded by 
settlement, and that settlement can be effected only by the 
sword. The European Tribunal which from 1816 to 1856 
maintained the peace of the world so effectually that Europe 
recovered in those forty years the disasters of centuries, was 
a Court owing its powers to a combination of circumstances 
which cannot be revived by any diplomatic art. France was 
beaten, Germany was exhausted, Russia, as regards Europe, 
was ambitious only of influence, and England, though not 
quiescent, was reaping her harvest outside the domain 
within which policy must be international. All that is 
over. Every one of the great Continental Powers is in the 
ambitious stage. Prussia demands Baden, and it may 
be the rest of South Germany, and could not sur- 
render her pretension without losing the first reason 
of her existence. Austria desires to absorb, or at least 
to protect, the riverine provinces of the Danube. Russia, 
besides extending herself without cessation in Asia, begins to 
find herself painfully cooped up to the West and South ; in the 
Baltic by this new German power, which may at any moment 
guarantee Scandinavia ; and Southwards by the Austrian alarm 
for the independence of the Danube. France, again, irritated 
by the rise alike of Germany and Italy, penned in within steel 
walls, looks hungrily towards the Rhine. Which of these 
powers will agree to surrender its own aspirations, or to satisfy 
those of its rivals ?—and yet all must do both before disarma- 
ment can be possible. Then Italy demands Rome, Greece 
keeps making little springs at Thessaly, and Spain is on 
the verge of a war for her Transatlantic possessions. Even 
England, though for the moment anxious rather to decrease 
than enlarge her possessions, could not consent to disarm, for 
disarmament with her would mean the reduction of her fleet, 


and with the Alabama claims unsettled her fleet cannot be re- 
duced. America might take part in the arrangement? but of 
what value are reductions in a country where three days would 
see a million of armed and trained men in march towards any 
menaced point? This, in fact, is one of the hundred practical 
difficulties in the way of any such scheme. The nations are 
organized on such different ideas, that no equal reduction 
would leave their comparative strength unimpaired. Suppose 
they agreed to knock*off half their standing armies. That 
would leave France with 300,000 disposable soldiers, garrisons 
being needless to France in war; but it would leave Russia 
and Austria without a man whom it would not be dangerous 
to move ; while Prussia, on the other hand, would be scarcely 
affected at all, the powers which rely on national sympathy 
being benefited by every reduction made by powers which rely 
on organization for their strength. 

Again, the armies of Europe perform a second function ; 
they help everywhere out of France to resist a tendency to 
separation which the dominant races have somehow not yet 
learned either to subdue or to disregard. Suppose the armies 
of Europe disbanded to-morrow, and France would next day be 
seen unhurt, or even enlarged by the accession of Catalonia ; but 
Saxony would be out of the German Confederation, Posen out 
of Prussia, and Poland out of Russia ; the Austrian Empire 
would be one scene of insurrection; Rome would be in Italy, 
but Sicily independent ; the Turkish Empire would be extinct, 
Spain a Federal Republic very loosely joined, and our own 
United Kingdom reduced to this single island. Similar results 
would in a proportionate degree follow any large reduction. We 
question, for example, whether Russia or Austria could part 
with a man without a direct diminution of a force which, 
misused as it often may be, is still needful to protect civiliza- 
tion against the worse anarchy which would supersede it. 
If it were possible indeed to introduce the Swiss system 
everywhere, enormous reductions might be made ; but we all 
know that this is impossible, that even we, who profess to 
rule through law and not through bayonets, dare not leave 
Ireland to be garrisoned only by its own drilled citizens. 
There is scarcely a State in Europe which could, and certainly 
not a Government, for though France is an exception as to 
her frontiers, the Imperial throne would not last many hours 
after the bayonets which protect it were withdrawn. Dis- 
armament to be useful must be on a great scale, and disarma- 
ment on a great scale would involve most of the dangers of 
disarmament altogether. To suppose that nations thus situated 
will accept disarmament merely because France advises, will 
risk their order, their prosperity, their aspirations, merely to 
save their money, is to assume that men can suddenly abandon 
all the objects of existence and find others at the dictate of 
pure reason. 

Do we, then, assume that the enormous military expendi- 
ture of Europe, the tax of blood which it is said crushes her 
down, must continue for an indefinite period? A great deal 
of it we fear must. Reductions may be secured no doubt, 
partly by financial pressure, partly by great improvements in 
small armies,—an army of 50,000 men, all Zouaves, all 
trained to the highest point, and all armed with repeating rifles, 
is a weapon of untried and therefore unknown force for the 
maintenance of internal order,—while some countries may be 
defended by armies raised on the American plan, but we see 
little hope that the soldier will ever become useless. The 
tendency of the age is to increase the power of the trained 
soldier armed with scientific weapons over the untrained man 
who relies upon his courage; and that tendency is friendly 
to standing armies, which have grown to their present propor- 
tions very much in defiance of statesmen. They, if ambi- 
tious, no doubt like armies; but they like them for their 
efficiency, not their bigness. Count von Bismarck says great 
ends can only be effected by outlays of blood and treasure, but 
he would have been delighted to win his victories with armies 
of 30,000 men and an expenditure counted in thousands. 
The line of improvement which we hope to see followed is not 
so much the reduction of armies as their social utilization. 
Military discipline is of itself not an evil but a good, as is every 
other effective form of education, and there is rp reason 
whatever why a soldier should be of necessity a mere 
consumer. Regulated labour could be applied profitably 
in endless ways, if it were once considered wise and dignified so 
to apply it, and an army might become under a wise system 
of management the most perfect of industrial universities. 
Once grant that a man must for five years or three years obey 
an educated superior who is heartily desirous to make the best 





of him, and there is no limit to the cultivation which may gradu- 
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ally be imparted. That is all which we secure, and secure very | on the point of dying out in Switzerland. ..... Represen- 
imperfectly, in a University ; and there is nothing in habits of | tative government is everywhere the same... ... So long 


obedience, of concert, or of facing danger which should degrade | as the workmen allow the laws of the state to be manufactured 


either the moral or the intellectual qualities. 


The popular 


,and forced upon them by those who live by using up the 


ideal of the soldier is founded upon the traditions of a bad | workman, so long will the laws be unfavourable to the toiling 


period, when if a man were fit for anything else he was pro- 
nounced unfit for soldiership; but the soldiery ought to be, 
and under a wise national discipline might be, the gravest, 
best cultivated, and most trustworthy citizens of the State. 
The expenditure on them would then, like any other outlay 
for education, cease to be unproductive, and one of the greatest 
of material burdens would be lifted from the shoulders of 
mankind. The world, we believe, has seen such armies in its 
day, and history does not record soldiers superior to those 
of the Roman Republic, of the Temple before the Order 
accepted its secret creed, or of the English Protector. 

There are two political contingencies, and only two, in 
which disarmament on a great scale would become possible. 
The first is, such a content among the nations that the idea of 
attack or defence would seem ridiculous, and Europe tacitly 
or openly would be federated under the presidency of some 
international tribunal. That might happen after a great 
European war, but it has not happened yet, and cannot be 
made to happen by any exertion of diplomatic skill, which 
indeed would probably precipitate the war it seeks to avoid 
by making aims and alliances so definite and so clear. The 
other, and the more probable, is the rise of some quiet power to 
such a height that war without its permission would be a 
waste of strength. With a tranquil German Empire in Central 
Europe, and England and the Union in alliance to guard the 
seas, no shot could be fired without their leave, and the world 
might not only enjoy a century of peace, but even dispense 
with standing armies; but that is a dream, and short of that, 
we see no hope except in making the soldier the most useful 
instead of the most useless of the community. 





DIRECT LEGISLATION BY THE PEOPLE. 


QUARTER of a century ago, Representative Government, 

as the normal expression and organ of the national 

will, was accepted in one shape or other throughout the world 

as a first principle in politics by Liberals of every shade, and by 

the great bulk of Conservatives. The most extreme among 

European Democrats would hardly have questioned it; and 

the main question at issue, amongst every class of Liberals, 

was as to the form of that government, whether to be monar- 
chical or republican. 

But the destructive criticism of the nineteenth century,— 
of this its later half especially,—leaves no first principle 
alone. It is always tearing nervously at the roots of things, 
regardless of the purpose for which they exist, and would pull 
up an oak with as little sense of responsibility as it might a 
potato. Representative Government found no grace with 
it; and it must, indeed, be admitted that its extraordinary 
collapse in France, not before the hero of a hundred victories, 
but before a melodramatic personage with nothing to dis- 
tinguish him but a whole series of fiascos, gave a rough shake 
to Parliamentarianism throughout the world. Hence on the 
one side we have seen the growth, not only of practical, but of 
theoretical Ceesarism; men claiming, believing themselves to 
be—nay, being actually, in many cases—friends of the people, 
who yet are ready to exalt the swift, despotic enforcement of 
a single will against the meeting in council, often, no doubt, 
leading to conclusions lame and impotent, of the wills of many. 
In direct opposition to this, on the other hand (though its means, 
indeed, may be used with success, as French example has 
shown, for the very ends of Cesarism) stands that which 


appears an equal portent to the ordinary Liberal, the theory | 


of direct legislation by the people itself, a theory, indeed, 
which, on a small scale, has entered already into practice 
within several of the cantons of Switzerland,—Berne, Thur- 
govia, the Grisons,—and latterly, as we are told by its 
advocates, “in the most complete and purest form” in Zurich. 
A pamphlet or pamphlets, by Karl Biirkli, recently rendered 
into English by M. Eugéne Oswald,*—who indeed expressly 
guards himself from responsibility for the views expressed by 
the author,—lays before us the text of this remarkable State 
document. 

Before considering it, however, a few words must be said 
on the considerations by which it is supported. “The bour- 
geois republic, or representative democracy,” we are told, “is 





* Direct Legislation by the People, versus Representative Government. Translated 
° . os - es 
from the original Swiss pamphlets, by E y and 
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| tenance “ in general” of “ the contributions hitherto furnished 


masses, and favourable to the masters only...... The 
| legislators of the representative state, although elected by the 
people, are not capable of making good laws for the working- 
|classes. ..... A people can be far more easily misled when 
there is a question of persons (such as elections for national 
or municipal councils) than where there is a question of things 
(for instance, voting on laws). ..... The history of the 
world abundantly proves that the law is only a written 
expression of the interest of the law-giver. k. #9 
The spirit of the law lies in the stomach of the law- 
giver; the quintessence of laws is determined by the 
legislator’s money-bag...... Never yet has the misusing 
class emancipated the misused one, or spontaneously issued 
| laws favourable to the latter. Only when the misused class 
have become masters in the State, and have taken legislation 
into their own hands, have the laws been made in their in- 
terest, that is, in the general interest, and then only could that 
class develop itself according to its social needs.” 

Coarse, hard, Lassallianism is this of Karl Biirkli’s, to say 
nothing of its misstatements. Very far are we from old heathen- 
dom,—from its strong sense of the sacredness of law, from 
the noble definition of a Celsus or an Ulpian :—“ Law is 
the art of that which is good and just.” Fancy the un- 
speakable scorn with which those pagans of the first and 
second centuries would have turned from these pagans 
of the nineteenth, telling them that “the spirit of 
the law lies in the stomach of the law-giver”! But 
it would be wrong to judge of the Zurich Constitution by 
the comments of its eulogist. In many respects it must be 
pronounced extremely fair and liberal. The legal and 
political equality of all, freedom of opinion, the right of 
meeting and association, the protection of private rights, com- 
pensation for all expropriations demanded by the public 
interest, and for illegal arrests, as well as for the removal of 
functionaries without fault during their term of office, personal 
freedom, the sanctity of private dwellings, the equal validity of 
civil and ecclesiastical marriage, obligatory and gratuitous 
primary instruction, an organized national church, the main- 








by the State for ecclesiastical wants,’—to which must be 
added the abolition of capital punishments and a progressive 
income and property tax, the progressive ratio being however 
limited, as to income, to the fifth part of the simple ratio, and 
as to property, to double the simple ratio—such are its main 
features, apart from that which we are about to examine. As 
respects direct popular legislation, the keynote is struck in the 
first article of a set of “political principles”’ prefixed to it. 
“The political power resides in the totality of the people. It 
is exercised directly by the ‘active’ citizens, and indirectly 
by the constituted authorities and public functionaries.” 
Active citizenship appears to belong to all males of 
twenty-one and upwards, except those who (1) by lunacy 
or otherwise have lost the faculty of entering on valid 
commercial transactions: (2) have been adjudged guilty by 
/a court of law of degrading crimes or misdemeanours ; 
'(3) being bankrupt, have been adjudged to be suspended 
|from active citizenship, which suspension may be for from 
| one year to ten; (4) are in receipt of public alms (arts. 16, 18). 
|The people, with the co-operation of the Cantonal Council, 
| exercise the powers of legislation” (art. 28). A single indi- 
vidual may demand “the passing, repeal, or alteration of a 
law,” and if such demand be supported by one-third of the 
members of the Cantonal Council, ‘the question must be laid 
before the people for decision,’ and the individual making 
such demand, if his request be supported by twenty-five 
members of the Cantonal Council, may personally advocate 
in the Cantonal Council the alteration proposed. If 5,000 
persons pronounce in favour of any demand, the decision of 
the people must be taken. Before the vote, however, the 
Cantonal Council is always “to give an opinion in the 
form of a resolution” on any demand made, and in 
case of any bill proceeding from the popular initiative 
may submit a modified measure to the people (art. 
29). “Twice every year, in spring and in autumn,” the 
people vote on the legislative acts of the Cantonal Council, 
which in urgent cases can order an extraordinary vote. The 
condition of the popular vote applies (1) to “all alterations of 


| the constitution, laws, and concordats; (2) to those resolu- 
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tions of the Cantonal Council which that Council is not com- 

etent to pass definitively ; (3) to any resolutions which the 
Council may wish to put to the popular vote,” including, if 
the Council think fit, a vote on single points of a law or 
resolution, besides the vote on its totality. The vote is by 
ballot, by yea or nay, by anabsolute majority. ‘‘ Participation 
in it is a citizen’s duty, binding on all.’”’ All proposals to be 
submitted to the public vote must be in the hands of the 
yoters at least thirty days beforehand’ (art. 30). 

It will be seen that this plan avoids all popular interference 
with the ¢ert of the law. It affords no greater facilities for 
bad Parliamentary drawing, no more loop holes for the inser- 
tion at the last moment of “ mad-bull amendments,” making 
havoc of the whole scheme of a bill, than our own Constitution by 
King, Lords, and Commons. So far as respects the submitting 
of all legislation to the popular vote, it generalizes a practice 
which, of late years, we have frequently seen applied in 
exceptional cases in the United States, where the new State 
Constitutions arising out of the abolition of slavery have all 
to be ratified by the people before they can come into 
effect; whilst, indeed, it would appear that in many 
of the States the practice is greatly extending, and 
is beginning to be resorted to in questions of com- 
paratively trifling importance. Logically, indeed, from 
the republican point of view, the assent or dissent of the 
people in legislation corresponds exactly to the assent or dissent 
of the sovereign from the point of view of constitutional 
monarchy, and hence one of the worst puzzles in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has grown to be the transference of 
this sanction to an individual not a sovereign, a mere temporary 
officer,—the President. 

On the other hand, the provision of the Zurich Constitution 
making an appeal to the people imperative where a single 
individual makes a proposal which is supported by one-third 
of the members of the Cantonal Council, or where such pro- 
posal is made by a definite number (5,000) of electors, seems 
sure to prove a serious interference with the machinery of 
legislation. In the former case, if one-third of the members of 
the Cantonal Council plus one individual voter can enforce such 
an appeal, it is absurd that the one-third should not be able 
to do so without the one voter, who will become a mere man 
of straw, put forward to paralyze the whole action of the State 
at the bidding of a factious minority of the Council. The 
latter provision is scarcely less mischievous. Besides the 
short-sighted blunder of fixing the number, instead of the 
proportion to the whole electoral body, of the voters who have 
aright to claim a popular vote, it must act as an incitement 
to ambitious demagogues to use any temporary effervescence 
of popular feeling for the purpose of overawing the Cantonal 
Council, and tends, in fact, to control the regular action of 
public opinion by its irregular outbursts. 

Still, on the whole, notwithstanding the mischievousness 
and seemingly certain failure of such provisions, and put- 
ting aside all precedents from classical times, as belonging 
to a social state based upon slavery, in other words, upon 
exclusive privilege, and therefore in entire opposition to the 
modern ideal, as well as those from ages of inferior 
civilization, when the tribe, sept, or clan had not developed 
into a nation,—it would appear rash to say to what extent the 
principle of direct legislation by the people may not be 
carried in polities of the republican stamp; and the Zurich 
experiment deserves, therefore, to be watched with peculiar 
interest by all who feel the small amount of real vitality which 
still clings to most of the monarchical polities of the Con- 
tinent. Two things, however, are perfectly clear,—one, that 
the plan presupposes, at all events when applied to a com- 
munity of any magnitude, an amount of education to which 
no European community has yet reached, nor will reach, pro- 
bably, for generations,—the other, that in order not to become 
an unmitigated curse to mankind, it requires to be animated 
by a spirit exactly opposite to that of Karl Biirkli’s pamphlet. 
If the law is to be only the expression of the lowest interests 
of a majority, there is not a social wrong which it may not 
perpetuate, enforce, create; the normal fate of the minority 
is to be reduced to literal slavery, if not thrust out of existence, 
and the constitutional abolition of capital punishments will be 
found perfectly compatible with the maintenance of the 
guillotine or the halter, or whatever handier means may offer 
for getting rid for good of those whom the majority do not 
deem it their interest to keep alive. If ever ‘direct legisla- 
tion by the people’ becomes a reality, the awe of duty, the 
might of faith, the sense of a justice, a wisdom, and a love 
higher than those of man, must spread far and wide through 


the masses, in order to prevent their showing themselves as 
unjust, as senseless, as ferocious, as the worst of individual 
| tyrants. 


WHO KILLED THE FASTING GIRL? 

W* do not see that the nurses or the doctors are in any 

way to blame. A little farmer in Carmarthenshire 
named Evan Jacobs had a daughter, Sarah, who in June 
1867 fell into some infrequent kind of illness. She loathed 
food, and abstained from it until it was at long intervals 
forced upon her. Her parents, as we judge from a_ state- 
ment made by a Welsh nurse before a kind of informal 
inquest held by the Vicar and the neighbours, either became 
irritated by her persistence, or thought her abstinence due to some 
divine influence, for they took a solemn oath never to offer her 
food again, an oath which they pleaded subsequently in excuse for 
apparent inhumanity. The girl, probably at first without their 
knowledge, but afterwards, we suspect, with it, contrived to 
obtain small supplies of fool—as is conjectured from a bottle of 
curds concealed under her arm, where the hollow was found 
anusually large—but to the neighbours she seemed to live without 
subsistence of any kind. ‘They held her to be a prodigy,— 
an Exstatica, as the same kind of woman is called in Catholic 
countries,—came to see her in crowds, and brought her offerings, 
usually of money. ‘The parents, whether deceived or not, took 
advantage of this new source of income, and the girl, a pretty 
little creature, was exhibited to all comers lying in bed, attired 
as a bride, and the fame of her went abroad over all England, till 
at last the case excited a general curiosity. The medical profession 
in particular were interested about it. Doctors know very well 
that nobody ever lived two years or one year without food, but 
they also know what the general public does not,—that the excep- 
tions to the averages in the matter are of a very extraordinary 
kind, that in one or two instances persons who have starved 
themselves to death have taken a long time to do it, that 
in certain forms of nervous disease, as catalepsy, the waste 
of tissue seems to be suspended, and that there exists, to 
say the least, a strange body of evidence that trance of this 
kind can be induced by the will. It is very difficult to reject 
all Indian evidence upon that point, when we remember that, 
after all, some animals do hibernate, and there is no absolute 
reason why man, as an animal, should not. Moreover, physicians 
know that hunger is to an extraordinary extent under the control 
of the will; that fasts of a week have been kept as penances, and 
that some tribes, as, for instance, the Esquimaux, have been forced 
completely out of the habit of eating daily, and eat once in three days, 
or seldomer. It was believed that the Carmarthen story was a case 
either of deliberate fraud for the purpose of obtaining money, which 
deserved exposure and punishment, or of an abnormal physical 
condition which, if thoroughly investigated, might enlarge the 
domain of scientific knowledge. In any case, there was cause for 
a thorough inquiry, and a committee of local doctors, after ascer- 
taining that they could discover nothing for themselves, resolved 
to call in the assistance of trained nurses. 

Four nurses, one a sister, were sent down from Guy’s Hospital, 
and a regular watch instituted by day and night. ‘The watchers 
seem to have become interested, either from professional curiosity 
or a shade of credulity, and they maintained their posts with a 
tenacity .which one of our contemporaries considers cruel, but which 
seems to us to have been most praiseworthy. What were they 
there for, if not to watch, and what would have been the use of 
intermittent watching? No restraint whatever was employed. If 
the girl had asked for food she would have had it at once, 
and the parents could, of course, have given her any they pleased, 
and the nurses, in either case, would merely have reported 
the facts and withdrawn. ‘The girl, however, either from pride, 
or obstinacy, or ignorance of her danger,—she not feeling the 
crave for food, which is often suspended during very ordinary 
illnesses,—held out, and her parents were either bound by their 
oath not to give her any, or were unwilling to lose such a source 
of honour and advantage to their house. Very likely they had 
very little notion of her danger. People assume that everybody 
knows the time it takes to starve a human being, but the fact is that 
not one in a hundred knows. Educated people are over-sensitive 
on the point, and think a day or two of starvation means death ; 
and the uneducated poor are so possessed with the idea that a 
human being must eat every day, that if a man starved without 
injury for three days they would think he could go on 
for three weeks. ‘The girl lasted, to all appearance with- 
out food or drink, for eight days, but on the seventh 
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day the doctors became frightened. There was no change; to oppress his neighbour, whether employer or w orkman ;” 
perceptible, but the pulse was unnaturally high, 160, and they for- heartily applauds “ the suggestion of a majority of the Commis 
mally warned the father that there was danger, and offered to | sioners, that a public prosecutor be appointed ;” and, to sum up 
withdraw the nurses. Ile refused, evidently under a conviction | all, observes that since ‘‘ the notion of a governing class, exacting 
that his daughter could hold out —his clear interest being that she | | implicit obedience from inferiors, and imposing upon them their 
should live—and though one doctor withdrew, the nurses still| own terms of service, is gone, never to return »—henceforward, 
remained. The girl became delirious, and at last the father | employers and their workmen must meet as equals in all the essen. 
authorized food to be offered, but it was too late, and the girl | tials of manhood.” But as grounds for these conclusions, which 
died, not suddenly but slowly, in the midst of her family, and | most people will deem judicious ones, Mr. Stirling must begin 
with the whole neighbourhood coming in and out all through the| by abusing, first, the Trades’ Unions’ Commissioners; next, 
night. chiefly, the Trades’ Unions, and in the very midst of his judicious 
We confess we are totally unable to see any cruelty in the} conclusions contrives to thrust in a snarl at “the public.” The 
matter on the part of either doctors or nurses. Their clear duty, | Commissioners offer only ‘‘a ravelled skein of weak compromises 
in the interests of science and society, was, always with the parents’ | and contradictory suggestions.” As to Unionism, “force, open 
consent, to watch a very extraordinary case either of fraud or | or latent,” is of its “ essence.” It contains “no higher principle 
abnormal disease, and they did watch it without interfering. If | than the vulgarest self-interest, and a sheer disregard of the interests 
they had prevented the administration of food they would have | of all beyond its pale.” It is ‘no less hurtful” to the unionist 
been murderers, but so far from this being the case, they advised | himself than to others. It ‘*must needs fail.” As to whether 
it, and the chief nurse said, ‘‘ If she had asked, I should never have | it has raised wages, ‘“‘much valuable time was wasted by the 
had the heart to refuse.” It isassumed in many quarters that they | Commissioners in ascertaining the opinions on scientific sub- 
ought to have used foree, but it is to be remembered that the girl | jects of men devoid of scientific training.” On the other 
was not in a hospital, but in her father’s house; that he would | hand, both arbitration and conciliation, as sanctioning, nay, 
have resisted, and that the neighbours would have supported | necessitating the continuance of the system of combination, are 
his resistance. Indeed, we are not clear that the doctors had | ‘‘ mischievous compromises with a principle essentially evil.” And 
any legal right to supersede his authority, except after anj since the public ‘‘never can understand the intricate technicali- 
application to a magistrate on a distinct charge of cruelty, | ties” of a trade dispute, ‘‘ nor unravel the contradictory statements 
which it was impossible for them, in the face of the belief | of the disputants,” ‘‘the less they interfere in trade disputes the 
entertained by a whole neighbourhood, to substantiate. ‘The | better.” It will probably be admitted that if Mr. Stirling had 
responsibility rested with the father, if anybody, and he was/ carefully selected such arguments as would put his readers most 
either ignorant of the danger till it was too late, or he really | out of temper with his conclusions, or by the time they reach them, 
believed, as he said, that ‘* none but the great Doctor could cure | he could not have succeeded better. 
his child,” or he was bound, as he thought, by his oath; amelancholy| It is not, however, for the purpose of pointing out a singular 
instance, it may be, of superstition, but certainly indicating no | failure in judgment on the part of the Scottish authority on bank- 
cruelty. Dr. Davies, indeed, stated that the father had said ‘ he | ing that we have referred to this pamphlet, but because it affords a 
would rather see his child die than offer her food ;” but the sen- | really curious specimen of a habit of mind which is fortunately a 
tence referred, we imagine, to what he deemed the obligation of ; good deal less prevalent than it was twenty years ago,—that of 
his oath. ‘*pure and simple” competition-worship. We have all the old 
It was a sad case, butits sadness consists to us in the amount of | liturgical formule of that worship, ‘‘ the heaven-ordained laws of 
folly, credulity, and superstitious obstinacy it revealed, not in the | supply and demand,” the “ divinely-regulated mechanism of 
death of the poor little girl, or of the humane though unerring | antagonistic interests,” &c. All combination between human 
means taken to discover a persistent imposture. Society, which | beings, as a passage above quoted shows, is deemed ‘‘ essentially 
was being preyed on, had a right to take them, and so hadjevil;” the very principle is “ pestilent,”"—‘‘the substitution 
science, and it took them with all the limitations and precautions | of an artificial mechanism for that-natural organism which 
it could devise, the nurses being strictly enjoined to give the girl | Providence has provided for the harmonious regulation of indus- 
food if she desired it. It has been suggested that the girl’s| trial interests.” So thatif A, B, and C, without saying a word to 
hysteria took the form of a positive inability to eat or drink in| each other, go separately to their employer to ask of him certain 
public, and that, therefore, the watching itself caused her death ; | wages and conditions of labour, whether or not predetermined by 
but the hypothesis is worthless. Sarah Jacobs could speak up to| each man privately, they are part of a ‘‘ natural organism ;” but if 
the hour of her death; she was of full intelligence, and her request | they talk over matters together, and agree to ask certain wages 
for food and privacy to eat it in would have been at once obeyed, | and certain conditions, they form part of an “ artificial mechan- 
as the object of the investigation would have been fully attained. | ism.” Well, if the “ natural organism” which Providence has pro- 
Neither nurses nor doctors, in fact, assisted death ; all they did was | vided for trade consists of men debarred from all capacity and 
to provide that an imposture should no longer prove profitable ; | desire for mutual counsel and help amongst their fellows, one sees 
and that they had a right to do, their moral position being in no| at ouce what a much more “ natural organism” still is provided 
way altered by the obstinacy of the performer. by those iron workmen, mindless, willless, soulless, wifeless, child- 
less, wageless, always ready to work in proportion to the coal or 
i TRO Yee coke, the oil or grease supplied, and to be broken up and sold to 
THE LAST TILT AGAINST TRADES’ UNION the marine storesman when they are past work. Mr. Stirling's 
] OW impossible is it for some persons to understand as as be- | “‘ Providence” is not a Providence for men, but for machines. 
tween rational and sentient creatures, ungracious concession is | These only can be his model workmen ; essentially non-unionist ; 
often more repugnant than courteous refusal! Here is Mr. James | utterly incapable of understanding or acting on “ the pestilent 
Stirling, a man of some note in the Scottish world, author of | principle of combination.” 
Letters from the Slave States, of Some Practical Considerations on ‘The eye sees only that which it brings with it, the power of 
Banks and Bank Management, which have reached a second! seeing,’ and nothing is more curious than to observe the utter 
edition. He writes a pamphlet upon Unionism,* in which he practi- | inability of the competition-worshipper to see aught that should 
cally concedes, as an ‘end to be attained,” as to which ‘ there is| cast doubt on the potency of his idol. Our greatest economists 
among rational men no longer any dispute,” nearly all that is; are for him as if they had never existed. ‘ The contest of the 
claimed by trades’ unionists; grants that ‘the sanction given by | labour market,” Mr. Stirling declares, “is not ‘a battle of capital 
universal consent to the principle of combination behoves to be | against labour,’ but a struggle amongst capitalists contending for 
carried out to its logical results,”—that ‘‘ the right to combine being | labour,”—as if Adam Smith had never pointed out the “tacit” but 
conceded, the unionist ought to be protected in the full exercise of | universal combination amongst masters not to raise wages. He 
his right,”—that the proposal of the majority of the Commissioners | writes that “the will of masters and of men is alike powerless ” 
‘* to prohibit one union from helping another is at once oppressive | over wages, —as if Mr. Mill had not within the last few months 
and fatile ; neither can the unionist be reasonably denied the | given up that curious plutonomic mare’s-nest of a fatally fixed 
right to refuse to work with another man,”—that, ‘‘ combination | wages fund, which indeed (wages being only one of the categories 
being recognized by law, union funds have a clear right to| of price), the experience of every schoolboy who, having two half- 
protection... .. . the old bugbear of ‘restraint of trade’ must | pence in his pocket, considers whether he will buy a half-penny 
not be made use of to sanction larceny ;” whilst, on the other | top or a penny one, shows sufficiently to be subject to the workings 
hand, he claims that “the unionist must not be permitted | of the human will and mind. So in the evidence brought before 
the Commissioners, Mr. Stirling is equally incapable of seeing 
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from the Ninth Report of the Commissioners, the evidence of Mr. 
Samuda, in proof that ‘self-destructive unionism” is the cause of 
«silent workshops and East-End distress” on the banks of the 
Thames,—utterly ignoring both the evidence of Mr. Clifford 
Wigram, at least as good an authority as Mr. Samuda, that he 
does not believe that the Unions have driven trade out of the 
Thames, that he has not had orders which the Unions have pre- 
yented him from taking, that the staguation of work is not due to 
the action of the Unions; the evidence, so to speak, of a medium 
character, of Mr. Dudgeon, that the departure of the trade from 
the Thames “‘has arisen more from the state of the mercantile 
world generally than it has arisen from the differences between 
the employers of labour and the employed ;” and the express evi- 
dence of Mr. Samuda himself as to the reckless speculations of 
companies which could not have existed, “ if they got their labour 
for nothing,” so ‘‘ruinous” were the prices at which they com- 
peted, and his belief ‘‘that notwithstanding the present price of 
wages, the best description of work can be performed on the 
Thames as advantageously as it can be performed elsewhere.” 

Mr. Stirling, of course, makes much of the actuaries’ calcula- 
tions as to the insufficiency of the contributions paid to trade 
societies towards securing all the benefits which they hold out to 
their members, especially as respects superannuation. ‘To say 
nothing, however, of the ready reply of the unionist, that a special 
levy can almost always be made on an emergency, it can be shown 
that facts belie the actuaries. They have simply left human 
nature out of their calculations. ‘These are based on the experi- 
ence of the Engineers and Carpenters, the former of whom have 
only been twenty years in existence as an amalgamated society. 
But the Iron Founders’ Society has been in existence for sixty 
years, and gives superannuation benefit at sixty-five without being 
ruined by it. For what does its experience show? ‘That 
a very large number of its members do not take superannua- 
tion when entitled; that they prefer to continue working, 
most of them till seventy, many till seventy-five, whilst even a 
few remain actually in the workshop till past eighty. The real 
fact is that to a good and steady workman,—and none but such 
ever reach the age of superannuation,—the workshop becomes a 
home, whilst they in turn grow to be a part of its necessary 
furniture in the eyes both of the employer and of their comrades. 
in short, the world of the trade society is one which the so-called 
man of science must learn to know before he can understand it ; 
which will not square itself to his closet formule, but from which 
must be derived those which shall really apply to the conditions of 
its existence. 

What shall be said, however, of the present Earl of Derby,— 
the shrewd, matter-of-fact Lord Stanley of yesterday,—who, 
whilst Mr. Stirling was doing his best to show that he wished 
‘*the pestilent principle of combination” at the Devil, from whom 
such an ‘ essentially evil” principle must needs have come, 
actually inaugurated a ‘Trades’ Hall at Liverpool, built out of the 
funds of Unionism, built for the purposes of Unionism, and in his 
hard, short way, told his public that ‘‘ whether trade societies are 
‘desirable or not is a question which in our day it is idle to put ”? 
Are Mr. Stirling’s fifty pages of words, then, really only idle 
words? Cruel Earl! 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Pa ee 

CXXVIL—Lancasuire :—Tue Towns (Conclusion). 
ager eres is situated on both sides of the river Roch, forty- 

eight miles south-east from Lancaster. In the time of 
Edward the Confessor, Gamel the Thane held two hides in 
Recedham, and after the Conquest he held two carucates of land 
here by gift of the new Norman lord, Roger de Poictou. In 1194, 
Roger de Lacy conferred upon the Abbey of Stanlaw, founded by 
his father, John de Lacy, Constable of Chester, the advowson of 
the church of Rochdale. In 1241, Edmund de Lacy ( Valletus 
Regis, or King’s page) obtained a charter for a market and fair on 
his manor of Rachdall. The town of Rochdale has no township 
bearing its own name, but is composed of a part of three town- 
ships—Custleton or Old Town, Spotland, and Wardleworth. It 
seems probable that the first was the original town, and was built 
round a castle. A portion of the valley below Castle Hill is 
called Aill Danes, the site, according to tradition, of a great 
Slaughter of the Danes. However this may be, about a century 
ago some labourers discovered on this spot a curiously wrought 
Sword and several pieces of ancient armour. From the Lacys 
the manor passed to the Earls of Lancaster. The Ellands of 
Elland held the manor ia coparceny with the Savilles in the four- 








teenth century, and the ancient chief rents, payable to the lord of 
the manor, are still called the ‘Saville rents.” ‘The Duchy rents, 
called “ Rex rents,” ceased in the time of Henry VII. At the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth the manor merged in the 
Duchy, and was demised by that Queen to Sir John Byron, whose 
descendant, Lord Byron, in 1823, sold the manor and estate to 
the Dearden family. 

In the time of Edward III. some Flemings introduced the 
woollen manufacture into the parish, and it was famous for its 
woollens in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1610 there were 5 ful- 
ling mills established on the Spodden or Spotland in the parish. 
Woollen and cotton manufactures, particularly the former 
(viz., baizes, flannels, kerseys, and strong calicoes and fustians), 
are now the staple of Rochdale, which has largely increased 
in prosperity and population during the present century. Coal 
and stone abound in the neighbourhood, and the parish contains 10 
collieries. Iron ore has also been found in considerable quantities. 
Rochdale is now remarkable from the great scale on which the co- 
operative system has been carried out, and the great literary and 
social institutions in connection with it. It has water communi- 
cation through a canal which communicates with the Bridgewater 
Canal and the Calderand Ribblenavigation, and is connected by rail- 
way with the principal towns in the kingdom. It first sent a member 
to Parliament under the Reform Act of 1832. The population of 
the Parliamentary borough was in 1861, 34,114. The parish 
church, of Norman and early English date, stands on an eminence 
ascended from the lower town by a flight of 126 steps. There are 
a free grammar-school, founded in 1564; another well-endowed 
free school, called Moss School; a large national school, and several 
denominational schools in connection with the various chapels in 
the town. 

Bolton, called Le Moors, to distinguish it from Bolton-le-Sands, 
in the same county, and from several Boltons in Yorkshire, is 
situated 11 miles north-west from Manchester, on the Croale or 
Crole, an affluent of the Jrwell, which separates it into two parts, 
the township of Great Bolton on the south bank, and the chapelry 
of Little Bolton on the north bank. ‘The manor of Boltune was one 
of the possessions which Roger de Poictou received from the 
Conqueror, but no church existed here as late as 1291. There 
was one, however, before the Reformation, since, on the 
institution of the bishopric of Chester by Henry VIIL., that 
King annexed to that see the prebend of Bolton-le-Moors, in 
Lichfield Cathedral. In 1534 it is described as a curacy 
and prebend of Lichfield, while in the Liber Regis, Bolton 
Church, dedicated to St. Peter, is referred to as a vicarage in the 
patronage of the Bishop of Chester. ‘ 'The parish church stands on a 
precipitous eminence at the eastern extremity of the town. ‘The 
manor was successively owned by the families of Merscheys, Blun- 
derville, Ferrers, and Pilkington.” Inu the reign of Ilenry VIL. the 
Earl of Derby became possessed of nearly all the land in the town of 
Bolton, but part of it was confiscated during the Commonwealth. 
After several changes, the manorial rights became divided among 
several families, the principal being the Earls of Derby and Bradford. 
As early as the reign of Richard L., an au/nager or measurer by the ell 
was appointed in this place; ‘ and as his office was to measure all 
cloths made for sale, and to mark them with the King’s seal, bear- 
ing the maker’s name and the length of the pieces, it is probable 
that the woollen-cloth trade existed here as early as the twelfth 
century.” As early as 1337, at any rate, some Flemish clothiers had 
established themselves here. Leland informs us that the manufac- 
ture, which in his time bore the name of cof‘ons, but which in 
reality was woollen fabrics, as well as the spinning of yarn, pre- 
vailed in Bolton in the reign of Henry VILL, and it appears from 
an act passed in the eighth of Elizabeth, that it was found neces- 
sary to appoint deputies to assist the aulnager in Bolton, among 
other places. Other branches of trade were introduced by French 
refugees, and the manufacture of cloths was improved, and in many 
of its kinds originated by some emigrant weavers who came from 
the palatinate of the /hine. The first mention of the manufac- 
ture of real cotton goods is in the year 1641, when “ Bolton is 
named as a principal seat of the manufacture of fustians, 
vermilions, and dimities. Fuller, in 1662, says that Bolton 
was then the staple place for the making of fustians, which 
were brought there from all parts of the country; and the cele- 
brated Humphrey Chetham, who lived at ‘Turton, in this parish, 
was amongst the wholesale dealers in these articles, Bolton being 
the principal mart for the unfinished and Manchester for the 
finished goods.” Mr. Blome, writing in 1673, calls Bolton 
‘‘a fair and well-built town, with broad streets,” and ‘ good 
for cloth” and “a place of great trade in fustians.” Cotton 
goods were produced in considerable quantities in Bolton about 
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the middle of the last century. But ‘the real prosperity of the | chapels. ‘The Reform Act of 1832 bestowed on it the privilege of 


town dates from 1770-1780, when the inventions of Richard Ark- 
wright, himself a native of Bolton, began to come into operation, 
and from this time its progress was rapid in the extreme.” 
Samuel Crompton, who lived at J/all-in-the- Wood, near Bolton, 
invented the mule. ‘The opposition, however, “made by the 
labouring classes of Bolton to the improvements in machinery has 
at various times driven the most lucrative branches of employment 
from that town to other places,” and the mule and power-loom 
enriched several otlier towns before they were permitted in 
Bolton. At length, common sense triumphed, and cotton factories 
began to spring up in the town, followed by foundries and machine 
manufactories. The town is now a principal seat of the cotton 
manufacture, the articles chiefly produced being muslins, super- 
fine printing calicoes, quiltings, and counterpanes; the articles 
being generally warehoused and sold by their manufacturers at 
Manchester. In 1861 there were upwards of seventy, cotton 
mills, which employed above 17,000 workers. ‘* There are also 
extensive bleaching-grounds, besides paper mills, machiné works, 
and large iron-foundries.” The prosperity of Bolton has been 
fostered, and to a great extent founded, by the presence of 
coal in considerable quantities, a great many coal-mines having 
been opened in different parts of the parish. Bolton had repre- 
sentatives in Parliament conferred on it by the Reform Act of 
1832, and was made a municipal borough in 1838. It was long 
distinguished by its rough “ up-and-down fights,” by which 
quarrels were settled among the labouring classes, and which fre- 
quently ended in deaths. ‘The social stamp of the population used 
to be pretty plainly marked in the saying, “* A Liverpool gentleman, 
a Manchester mon, and a Bolton chap,” and in the sarcastic epithet 
of Bolton ‘the A-thens of Lancashire.” ‘The town has several 
chapels as well as churches. ‘There is a free grammar-school, 
founded in 1641, of which Ainsworth and Lempriére, of widely- 
spread dictionary fame, were masters. ‘There are also National, 
British and Foreign, and Sunday Schools, and other numerous 
charities, educational and otherwise, endowed at various periods, 
among which we may mention a donation by a Mr. Popplewell 
and his sisters in the early part of the present century of £27,700. 
The population of the borough of Bolton was in 1801 only 
18,583 ; but in 1861 it had risen to 70,395. ‘The men of Bolton 
distinguished themselves, along with those of Blackburn, under 
Sir Edward Stanley, at the battle of Flodden. We have already 
spoken of the storm and slaughter of Bolton in the Civil Wars of 
Charles I., and the execution there of the Earl of Derby in 1651. 
Bury is situated nine miles north by west from Manchester, on 
the left bank of the Jrwe//, about two miles from the confluence 
of the Roche with that river. It is placed among hills, which 
surround it on the north and east, and give it the appearance of 
occupying a low position, though it really stands upon rising 
ground. Once a castle stood close to the town, not far from the 
parish church, on the banks of what was then the course of the 
[rwell, but now a fertile tract of land is left in the valley between 
its ancient and present bed. ‘The castle was destroyed in 
the Civil War in 1644, but the place where it stood is still 
called Castle Croft, and fragments of stone, coins, &c.,; have 
been from time to time dug up from its foundations. ‘The 
manor was in the hands of John de Lacy in the reign of 
Henry II., and afterwards passed to the families of the De Burys 
and Pilkingtons. ‘The manufacture of woollen cloth became a 
staple article of trade in the town in the fourteenth century, and 
this continued in the reign of Henry VIII. In that of Elizabeth 
it was made the seat of an aulnager. On the introduction of the cotton 
manufacture it gradually superseded in Bury that of woollens. ‘* In 
1738, John Kay, a native of Bury (though at the time residing in 
Colchester) invented the jly-shuttle, and in 1760 his son Robert 
invented the dropbox, by which patterns of various colours are 
woven nearly with the same facility as plain calico; the setting 
of cards by machinery also originated in the same family, 
and in Bury. In 1791, Henry Whitehead, the postmaster 
of Bury, suggested other improvements in the machinery. 
But the greatest impulse to the prosperity of Bury was 
given by the establishment of large print works on the 
bank of the Irwell by a firm of which Sir Robert Peel, the first 
baronet, and father of the Premier of that name, was the 
head. In a house close to Bury the Premier, Sir Robert himself, 
was born. A statue was erected to his memory in the town soon 
after his death. ‘There are a dozen coal-mines within the limits of 
the parish. Like the other towns of Lancashire, Bury enjoys 


excellent railway communication, and the town has been greatly 
improved in appearance. 
another school in 1748. 


A free school was founded in 1726; 
There are also several churches and 


returning a member to the House of Commons. ‘The population 
of the Parliamentary borough was, in 1861, 37,563. 

Oldham, placed near the source of the Jrk:, and not far from 
its junction with the Medlock, 64 miles north-east from Manchester, 
has risen entirely since 1760, when it consisted only of about 60 

| thatched houses; but it became the seat of the cotton manufac. 
| ture, and in 1785 there were within the chapelry six cotton mills, 
_and in 1862 there were upwards of 200 mills, employing about 
| 25,000 hands. Hat-making, once its staple manufacture, is still ex- 
tensively carried on. The town was made a Parliamentary borough, 
with two representatives, under the Reform Act of 1832. There isa 
small grammar-school and a large blue-coat school (founded in 
1807, but not opened till 1833), founded by a Mr. Henshaw, a hat 
manufacturer; and several other schools, national, Lancastrian, 
&c., and several churches and chapels. The population of the 
municipal borough was 72,333 in 1861. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, with which we must conclude our notice of 
the towns of Lancashire, is an old agricultural parish, which has 
sprung into fresh life and new prosperity from the introduction in 
modern times of the cotton manufacture. Its earlier name was 
Estun, and the manor passed from Roger de Poictou through 
many families, being held of the chief lord, the baron of Man- 
chester. ‘The De La Warrs held it once, and in the reign of Henry 
VILLI. Thomas Ashton died seized of it. ‘The town is situated on an 
eminence rising from the northern bank of the river Tame, 64 miles 
east from Manchester. The Old Hall, a curious relic of the past, 
has been variously assigned to the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury, and probably stands on the site of an earlier baronial 
castle. Adjoining the Hall are the remains of a prison—called 
The Dungeons—evidently still older. ‘The town long had the 
name of a borough, without any attendant charter rights; 
but, in 1831, the inhabitants revived the office of mayor, 
which had lain dormant for twenty-six years, the appointment 
being made by the court leet of the manor, and the borough 
has since been explicitly incorporated. ‘The Reform Act of 
1832 gave it the privilege of returning one member to Parliament. 
As in other towns of Lancashire, the woollen trade was the first 
great industry in Ashton, but the cotton came in with the spin- 
ning-frames, and in 1769 there was extensive weaving in the parish 
of the light fabrics of ginghams, muslins, and calicoes ; and the silk 
trade was afterwards introduced. In 1864 there were about 
ninety cotton mills at work in the town. ‘There is a free school,. 
scantily supported, with several other schools, churches, chapels, 
&c. The population in 1861 was 34,886. 

Besides the remarkable natives of this county whom we have 
already mentioned, Lancashire produced Cardinal William 
Alan or Allen, the last of the English Cardinals in the Tudor 
period ; Hagh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, who died in 1520, styled 
by Fuller “ a foe to monkish superstition and a friend to university 
learning ;” and John Christopherson, Bishop of Chichester, de- 
prived by Queen Elizabeth, a scholar and linguist, according to 
Fuller, who was active in procuring the fine donation of Queen 
Mary to ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, but equally active in burn- 
ing the bones of Bucer at Cambridge. As the county was one of 
the strongholds of Roman Catholicism, so it gave birth to the 
Protestant proto-martyr, John Rogers, and to his brother martyrs 
John Bradford and George Marsh. Edwin Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was a 
native of Hawkshead. Richard Bancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the same reign, is also said by Fuller to have beer 
a native of this county, which produced several other prelates 
of greater or less eminence. The Standish family, of Standish, six 
miles to the south of Chorley, produced several remarkable men. 
John Standish was knighted with William Walworth for wound- 
ing Wat Tyler; Sir Ralph Standish was a distinguished commander 
in France in the wars of Henry V. and Henry VI.; Henry 
Standish, Bishop of St. Asaph, assisted Queen Catherine of 
Aragon in the divorce case; and the name of the Puritan Miles 
Standish, on the other side of the Atlantic, is well known. 
Jeremiah Markland, the classical scholar of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, belonged to a family residing near Wigan. John Weever, 
the antiquary, and author of the Funeral Monuments of Great 
Britain, was born in this county in 1576. George Romney, the 
painter, was born at Dalton in 1734, and George Stubbs, another 
well-known painter in the eighteenth century, was born at Liver- 
pool; John Byrom, one of our minor poets in the same century, 
was born near Manchester; and Jobn Collier, the author of the 
celebrated Zim Bobbin, was a native of Warrington. We have 
already mentioned the names of Roseoe, Peel, Arkwright, and 
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THE SITUATION AT ROME.—II. 
[From our SPRCIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, December 18, 1869. 

{ rank I shall not be saying what any truthful partizan of the 
Vatican would deny, in affirming that things in the Council have 
not been progressing in the sense it had been confidently antici- 
pated in that quarter they would progress. ‘That an opposition 
party, properly so called, not merely a bishop here and there, but 
a definite combination of prelates acting togother to an end, has 
revealed itself in the Council, is now a fact too patent not to be 
admitted even by devoted Infallibilists of the purest water. That 
this opposing party should succeed in its aims is, indeed, still pro- 
nounced quite out of the question ; but when one remembers how, 
afew days ago, the very notion of there being anything like a 
serious following to the Bishop of Orleans’ lead was ridiculed in 
the Ultramontane circles of Rome, I cannot help considering it a 
very significant fact to hear, as I have from the most Ultramontane 
of lips, the admission that there is an actual opposition party in 
the Council, and that it has proved strong enough to obstruct and 
retard the programme previously announced with singular confi - 
dence. Whatever else may happen, I believe it is now confessed 
that the original idea of getting the dogma pushed through so as 
to be proclaimed on the 6th of January has had to be dropped, 
and that the state of business will necessitate postponement to a 
later date of this achievement. And postponement has from the 
beginning been the especial tactics of the opposition party. It 
is true that the intention of achieving the definition so early, and 
in this manner, has been very explicitly denied; but I am driven 
to the conviction, by testimony obtained here on the spot, that it 
was cunningly concerted to obtain through a well-prepared stroke 
of hand the acclamation of the dogma, and in spite of the contra- 
diction given by the 7uhlet, I am unable not to believe that Arch- 
bishop Manning had entered into engagements to lead the van in 
this move. It is now clear that there can be no such surprise as 
was planned, and that the dogma will, at all events, not be carried 
without a distinct stand having been made against its promulga- 
tion in the Council, though its being decreed cannot be matter of 
doubt, should this be dependent on the bare fact of a majority. 

The two capital incidents of the week have been the sudden 
departure of Cardinal Matthieu for France, and the election of the 
twenty-four members for the Congregation to report on Dogmatic 
matters. Iam loth to make myself the medium for circulating 
any stories as to the perfect authenticity of which I am notin a 
condition to speak positively. Therefore, I cannot affirm with 
certainty what may be the true cause for the Cardinal’s abrupt 
departure. In circles connected with the French Embassy it is 
stated that the prelate is gone to France only on family and 
diocesan business, and that he will be back before the next solemn 
session. This declaration is accepted with great doubt in other 
circles, where it is affirmed that the Cardinal's journey is virtually 
something very like a flight, prompted by his deep dissatisfaction 
at the temper of the men who constitute the ruling coterie in 
Rome. The Cardinal is said not to be remarkable for vigour of 
character, but he certainly did connect himself with the opposition 
here rather prominently, for one of the conferences was held 
at his house. It seems difficult to assume that diocesan affairs 
of sufficient urgency could have arisen in the short interval since 
he left bis see, to make it necessary for the Cardinal, at the 
advanced age of seventy odd years, to hurry off quite suddenly 
during the [storms of the winter season, just after having come 
expressly for the Council, and one cannot wonder that so strange 
a proceeding shvuld have given rise to much curious speculation. 
The other incident offers less scope for imagination, and presents 
some valuable and positive facts. The election for this Congre- 
gation constitutes the first actual contest between the rival parties. 
It was the earnest effort of the opposition to secure the choice of 
men who might represent something more than the mere echo of 
the wishes of the Jesuits. The preliminary canvas for the election 
was carried on with much activity. ‘The bishops of each nation- 
ality met to confer amongst themselves as to those who should 
be put forward as its representatives in the Congregation, 
the understanding being that this special selection once agreed 
upon in the circle, it should be accepted by the bishops of other 
countries. 
have been at least a fair representation of the opinions of the 
majority in each national family of the Church. ‘This has, 
however, not been the case. ‘The French Bishops, for in- 
stance, met in two distinct assemblies in the houses of 


If this arrangement had been observed, there would | 
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two prelates of distinction, and there drew up a list of 
names which would have represented the different shades of 
opinion in the French Episcopate. I am not in possession of 
the names of the men who have been already elected, but I can 
affirm that the result of the balloting shows the original under- 
standing not to have been observed, and that the Congregation is 
constituted of prelates who are entirely of one way of thinking, and 
that, the way approved of by the Jesuits. In short, itis a packed 
Committee committed beforehand to one particular view in regard 
to the dogma. It is curious, as_ illustrative of the peculiar 
influences at the disposal of the Vatican for neutraliziag the active 
elements in the Church, to take note of the means through which 
it is believed that the legitimate wishes of the working episcopate 
were set aside. ‘The Propaganda, at the head of which, as Prefect, is 
Cardinal Barnabo, a prelate notorious for his bullying and even 
ferocious humour (as some of the most emineat English Roman 
Catholics have had experience), has dependent on it the Bishops in 
partibus, This phantom episcopate, without country or relations, 
except the Propaganda, is, with a few individual exceptions, a 
phalanx of pawns quite in the hands of the Prefect. It numbers 
nearly two hundred and fifty members in the Council—a body 
which, added to the Spaniards, who also act to a man with the 
Court of Rome, of itself secures close on half the Council. At all 
events, it would appear positive that the truculent Prefect of the 
Propaganda made his pasteboard episcopate go in a body for a list 
of candidates in the Jesuit interest, and that the list has come out 
victorious from the ballot. 

All this will hardly seem to you indicative of opposition pro- 
gress, and yet I can only say that the defeat is not looked upon 
as serious. Measured by mere numbers, as forces must be in an 
election, the opposition must confessedly be overborne. Whiat it 
reckons on obtaining is such a respectable array of protesting 
prelates as would arrest the Ultramontane party from proceeding 
out of fear of the consequences that must overtake the Church 
in the event of a violent attempt to impose a doctrine openly 
controverted by Catholics of such high standing and dignity 
in their community. A very grave fact has, however, occurred, 
which promises to make no small noise in the world. A 
Papal Ball of a very secret nature has been distributed 
amongst the LBishops, which is described as being nothing less 
than a formal excommunication of all the principles of modern 
society. All the monstrous pretentions of the most overbearing of 
Popes are said to be vindicated in this extraordinary document. I 
have no doubt as to the correctness of this statement. The 
authority on which I have it is such as to put it beyond dispute. 
The Bull is the reassertion of the Syllabus, in so far as it treats of 
the relations between Church and State practically. I am told 
that the declaration of the irreconcilable temper of the Vatican 
has affected many bishops most-disagreeably who otherwise would 
have been glad to find an excuse for going with the Pope. Iam 
aware of the too general want of backbone in these Bishops to be 
over sanguine of their holding their ground gallantly ; but from 
what I hear, I am really inclined to infer that the present dose 
offered them has been generally found too much to take without 
resistance. Nor would it be intelligible if this were otherwise, for 
[I apprehend that the tenor of this Bull, if accepted and sought to 
be acted on, would put every French bishop in direct antagonism 
with the law. Neither the Bishop of Orleans nor the Archbishop 
of Paris will be disposed to acquiesce in the promulgation of so 
outrageous an anachronism as the fulmination of major excom- 
munication against whoever harbours a heretic. Yet this is what 
positively Pius IX. thinks it incumbent on him to decree, and 
what he really fancies it possible to make the Roman Catholic 
world to concur in at thisage. AN ENGLIsHMAN tN Rome, 


REPEAL OF THE UNION. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ SPeCTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I am sorry to see an illiberal sentiment in the Spectator. 
Tn your last number you speak of the prayer from Ireland that 
Parliament would grant a National Parliament to Ireland; and 
you say, ‘* There is something, to our minds, inexpressibly mean 
| in this perpetual increase of demand after every concession.” 
| low that sentence got into the Spectator [ cannot understand ; 
it would be quite in its place in the Standard. 
| In the first place, there is no ‘increase of demand.” Ireland 
was deprived of her National Parliament by the grossest corrup- 
| tion, and she has never ceased to demand its restoration. 
| Secondly, there is nothing mean, to my mind, in demanding full 
justice ; and the question is whether Ireland can have full justice 
| without the restoration of her National Parliament. 
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The present machinery for governing Ireland is intended to 


work, and does work, according to English ideas and interests. 
What would England feel if she could not govern herself? ‘There 
are no ** one-legged men,” and you may take it for granted that 
what England would feel, Ireland feels. 

You say, ‘' Justice must be done to Ireland, but justice within 
the Empire.” Ireland asks no more. She does not want to go 


out of the Empire. The enemies of Ireland—and those who do | 
not understand the question—have represented the agitation for a | 


Repeal of the Union between the two Parliaments as a treasonable 
effort to sever Ireland from ‘“ the Empire,”—to escape from the 


English Crown. But it is nothing of the kind. What Ireland | 


says is this: the Sovereign of England is the Sovereign of Ireland 
also; but the Parliament of England is not the Parliament of 


Ireland. The English Parliament and the English people are very | 


ignorant of Ireland, and in a great measure hostile to her; can 


never govern her for her own benefit ; and therefore we want our | 


own Parliament in College Green. We are content with the 
English Sovereign as our Sovereign ; she és our Sovereign ; but the 
English Parliament is not ours. And I should feel much obliged if 
you would give me any reason why Ireland should not have her own 
National Parliament as well as Canada and the English Colonies. 
These are the only reasons that I can see: England thinks it is ad- 
vantageous to England to govern Ireland in accordance with English 
ideas and interests, and Ireland is not for the present strong 
enough to wrest the concession from England. Whenever Ireland 
is strong enough, or whenever the English people become well 
informed with regard to the history and condition of Ireland, then 
Ireland will have her National Parliament. 

As to the ** concessions ” England has recently made to Ireland, 
she has disestablished the Irish Church, partly because the Fenians 
shot a policeman at Manchester, blew down the wall of Clerken- 
well Prison, and generally made the English people very uneasy ; 
partly because the Dissenters are growing strong enough to give 
effect to their jealousy of the Church; and last, and very much 
least, from a desire to do justice to Ireland. ‘There has been no 
land measure passed, and Ireland has very little belief in the power 
of the Liberal party to carry a good one. 

Is there anything, then, in what has been done that should so 
soften the feelings of the Irish people as to make them at once 
melt with gratitude towards a race which has oppressed them for 
centuries, and not only oppressed and tortured them at home, but 
has deliberately, cruelly, and wickedly, from motives of policy, 
dispersed them over the face of the earth, in order to hold their 
country upon terms to which the Irish people could never consent ? 
How any man, and especially any Liberal, can read the history of 
Treland, or even the history of the Union of the two Parliaments, 
and then declare that it is ‘* mean ” on the part of the Irish people 
to demand the restoration of their National Parliament, I cannot 
conceive. You see, I, an Irishman, write from England. Dispersed 
as we are over the world, associating as we do in business, politics, 
and marriage with the English people; admiring the good 
qualities of individual Englishmen as we heartily do; you may take 
my assurance that until you do full justice to Ireland we shall 
neither forget nor forgive the blindness and cruelty of your race 
with regard to ours, and that your Empire will have an enemy in 
every Irishman by birth or blood in every part of the world.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. S. Fo.ey. 

Birmingham, December 21, 1869. 


MR. BRIGHT’S LAND SCHEME. 
(To THE Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Murphy is alarmed by a rumour 
that the Government are about to propose what he terms ‘ some 
modification of what is known as Mr. Bright's scheme.” But the 
scheme which he proceeds to describe, and I think very justly 
to protest against, is not Mr. Bright’s scheme at all; and the only 
persons to whom it is ‘* known as his” are those ill-informed or 
unscrupulous opponents of Mr. Bright with whom Mr. Murphy 
has as little sympathy as youor I. And the views of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Fortescue, and the other members of the Cabinet are 
already so well known from their speeches in Parliament, at least, 


as to what they will not propose, that it is quite certain that no | 


such scheme as Mr. Murphy fears is in preparation. 


What Mr. Bright did propose was, that Parliament should grant | 
a sum of two or three millions ({ have not the figures before me), | 
to enable the Government to buy up to that amount the estates | 


of any landlords who wished to sell them, and that the estates so | 
purchased should be re-sold in lots to the tenants, if they | 
chose to buy them, and they being allowed to pay 





the money by instalments, in the way in which like pay- 
;ments of capital are made every day both in England and 
Ireland, under analogous circumstances. Mr. Bright explained, 
jin a speech in the House of Commons in 1868, that “ his object 
was to create in Ireland some few score thousands of a steady 
class between the landowners and the landless, a class which would 
| be thoroughly loyal, and would be the zealous enemy of Fenian- 
lism.” And he then went on to point out that he did not look 
| forward to Mr. Mill’s scheme ever being required as a remedy for 
‘the state of Ireland. ‘To create “‘ a few score thousand ” peasant- 
proprietors, would be merely to introduce one new element of 
land-tenure on a moderate and limited scale, among a number of 
other elements; and surely if this can be done, no one can doubt 
that we should thereby introduce a most conservative and orderly 
element of society, which is greatly needed. And, if the plan 
were found to work well, and that more landlords desired to sell 
and more tenants to buy, it would be difficult to show that things 
'should not be allowed to take their natural course. Whether 
there would be practical difficulties which should forbid the 
Government to undertake to work such a scheme, I know not; 
bnt if not, there seems to me no reason why it should not be made 
an appendage to the Government plan. But that a scheme 
avowedly limited and partial in its operation can be the plan 
itself, is impossible. No one who thinks of the Church Bill can 
suppose that.—I am, Sir, &c., KE. S. 


THE VENETIAN DESPATCHES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—In your impression of last Saturday, I have read an article 
which is headed ** England in Venetian Despatches,” and which 
contains the following passage :— 

“The despatches of Giovanni Michiel, Venctian Ambassador in Eng- 
land from 1554 to 1557, were lately noticed among the State papers in 
Venice by Mr. Duffus Hardy, who recommended them to the attention 
of the Master of the Rolls, as probably containing passages of historical 
interest on certain topics, though in a cipher which had hitherto baffled 
investigation. Photographs of the documents were thereupon brought 
to England, and Mr. Paul Friedmann seems to have worked out this 
tough problem by mere skill and patience, a little while before another 
inquirer, Mr. Pasini, had the better luck to find in the same Venetian 
library (in which he is an employé) what schoolboys would call a crib to 
the subject.” 

The allegation in the above paragraph to the effect that Mr. 
Luigi Pasini found in the Venetian Archives at the Frari a‘ crib” 
or ‘*key” to the cipher in question is simply false. The 
facts of the case are accurately stated in the report to the 
Queen by the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, laid before 
Parliament and printed for sale since April last ; and I must 
express my surprise that your critic should have ventured to pub- 
lish so gross an imputation without due inquiry. I have by this 
post forwarded your review to Mr. Pasini, and in the meanwhile, 
in justice towards that gentleman, I must request the insertion of 
this letter in your next number.—I am, Sir, &c., 

48 Charles Street, Berkeley Square. G. C. Bentinck. 

[We can see no imputation in the sentence referred to. The 
statement may be erroneous, and Mr. Bentinck’s letter arrives too 
late in the week for us to ascertain that itisso. But even if erro- 
neous, the statement certainly involved no imputation on any one. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 
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MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS.* 
Mr. TeNNyson’s genius deepens and matures with every fresh 
year, and with every year seems to dwell more powerfully and 
with greater effect on the task of knitting closely together the 
| world of spirit and of sense, and of showing their true relations. 
| Painful as was the subject of the poem on Lucretius which he 
gave us last year, and which is included, of course, in this volume, 
| —80 painful that the poem can never be popular,—we doubt if he has 
/ done anything embodying a greater weight of intellect and a nobler 
| flight of the higher imagination ; and certainly he has never done 
anything which leaves a profounder spiritual impression. By 
sheer mastery of the spell which the Epicurean philosophy had 
| gained over the mind of the great Roman poet, both for good and 
for evil,—and no one shows more powerfully than Mr. ‘Tennyson 
that the atheism of Lucretius was, to a very great extent, a 
spiritual revolt against impure religions, —and by pursuing 
rigidly that philosophic thread of thought, after some evil! 





* The Holy Grail, and other Poens, By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate 
London: Strahan and Co. 
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drug intended to excite the animal nature had, according 
to the tradition, been supposed to work its distorting effect 
on the brain of the passionless theorist, ‘Tennyson manages 
to impress on us that even the greatest and most passion- 
less thinkers will find some hour in which ‘nature,’ as they 
have imagined it, is so infinitely below the highest spirit of their 
own lives, that their whole being is swallowed up in one in- 
tense yearning to escape from nature, even by outraging nature, 
to find a ‘ divine tranquillity’ which nature cannot give them, and 
which they ask therefore the dissolution of nature to give instead. 
But as we spoke of this noble poem when it first appeared, we will 
not dwell further on it now; we only return to it to show with 
how fresh and increasing a power the Poet Laureate’s genius 
returns again and again to the subject of the war between spirit 
and flesh, as his intellectual grasp enlarges and he comprehends 
still more clearly the intellectual visions and problems, successes 
and failures of his contemporaries. Before we turn to the 
noble addition to the Arthurian cycle of poems which is contained 
in this volume, let us illustrate what we have said by the singularly 
grand and musical stanzas, called “The Higher Pantheism,” which, 
as we understand their meaning, is no Pantheism at all, but a most 
carefully discriminate protest against Pantheism, inasmuch as the 
poet reserves even from the dominion of God the spiritual person- 
ality of man, and attributes even to Giod a spiritual personality 
like unto that of man :— 
“Tus HiGuer PANTHEISM. 








“The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains— 

Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 

Is not the Vision He? tho’ He be not that which He seems ? 

Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ? 

Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him ? 

Dark is the world to thee: thyself art the reason why ; 

For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel ‘I am I?’ 

Glory about thee, without thee ; and thou fulfillest thy doom, 

Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendour and gloom. 

Speak to him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 

God is law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us rejoice, 

For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 

Law is God, say some: no God at all, says the fool; 

For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool ; 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see ; 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision—were it not He?” 
There is something of the roll of the organ in the rhythm of these 
noble lines, which, for substance, contain, to our mind, a grand, if 
somewhat darkly grand, expression of the thought that all which 
exists in the universe is either man or God; that the physical 
world only even seems a veil upon the spiritual, through the weak- 
ness, errors, and revolts of our own senses, intellect, and will ; that 
‘if we could see and hear,” we should no longer make Him 
‘broken gleams and a stifled splendour and gloom ;” but should 
be all the more aware of the infinite personal life behind law, and 
the independent personal life to which the thunders of law appeal 
in us. Some might say that the poem on Lucretius suggests a limi- 
tation even to this doctrine which Mr. ‘Tennyson calls “ the higher 
pantheism,” since it shows how a ‘ wicked broth’ infused into the 
body, and ‘‘ confusing the chemic labour of the blood,” makes the 
world dark to a noble mind, without its having any right to say, 
“Thyself art the reason why.” But the poet would probably 
reply that in some higher sense—if this were, according to the 
tradition, the end of Lucretius—he was himself the true reason of 
this tragical close to his life, inasmuch as tlie whole course of the 
blind gropings of his great intellect may have pointed to some 
final struggle of this sort with the animal side of his nature, as the 
best mode of finally releasing him from his dream that there is no 
higher ‘ nature’ in man beyond what a chance concourse of atoms 


could cause and crush. 

But the greatest, if not in every respect the most perfect, of Mr. 
Tennyson’s works will undoubtedly prove to be that in which he illus- 
trates the lusting of the flesh against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh, in his treatment of the noble cycle of Arthurian legends. 
It is a misfortune for the perfect comprehension of this great poem 
by Mr. Tennyson’s own contemporaries that he has communi- 
cated it in fragments of which not many of us had caught the 
true connecting thought till now. We regret that the publisher 


order, with the new and wonderfully vivid introduction, and the 
new books which just precede the close. **The Coming of Arthur,” 
and the new opening of ‘ ‘The Morte d’Arthur,” contain in some 
sense the key to the whole. Mr. ‘Tennyson himself made it the 
original recommendation of his ** Morte d’Arthur,” read on Christ- 
mas Eve to the party at ‘‘ Francis Allen’s,” that it had a modern 
treatment, — 
“ Perhaps some modern touches here and there 
Redeemed it from the charge of nothingness.” 
Now that it has grown bole by bole into a stately tree of song, 
we know none of his poems more thoroughly modern in spirit, 
though always in a way that does not jar with the legendary 
form into which that modern spirit is poured. ‘The ideal ruler 
of the poem, who makes his knights swear 
“To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King,” 
combines a strangely modern tolerance, a deep reverence for 
the individual nature of every one under his rule, with that 
‘* vreat authority ” by virtue of which he reigns. But then this 
happens to fit in well with the reverence and courtliness of the 
chivalric system of life, better perhaps than it could with that 
laissez-faire which is the root of so much of our modern tolerance,— 
a tolerance rooted less in reverence than in self-sufficiency. Low 
fine is the conception of the King as given in “The Coming 
of Arthur,” in the testimony adduced by his half-sister, Bellicent, 
the Queen of Orkney, to the King of Cameliard, while the latter is 
still doubting whether or not to give his daughter Guinevere to 
Arthur :— 
“«Q king!’ she cried, ‘and I will tell thee: few, 
Few, but all brave, all of one mind with him: 
For I was near him when tho savage yells 
Of Uther’s peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crown'd on the dais, and his warriors cried, 
‘Be thou the king, and we will work thy will 
Who love thee.’ Then the king in low deep tones, 
And simple words of great authority, 
Bound them by so strait vows to his own self, 
That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, som 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
Some tlush'd, and others dazed, as one who wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light. 
“ But when he spake and cheer’d his Table Round 
With large divine and comfortable words 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee—I beheld 
From eye to eye thro’ all their Order flash 
A momentary likeness of the king: 
And ere it left their faces, thro’ the cross 
And those around it and the Crucified, 
Down from the casement over Arthur, smote 
Flame-colour, vert and azure, in three rays, 
One falling upon each of three fair queens, 
Who stood in silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need.” 


) 


The theme of the whole series of poems is the process of the partial 
dethronement of Arthur from his spiritual rule over his order, through 
the disloyalty and shame of Guinevere and Lancelot ; of the spread 
of this infectious guilt in larger and larger’ circles till it breaks up 
the oneness of the realm altogether, and the Order of the Round 
Table is shattered, and the ideal king, deserted by many of his own 
knights, and deeply wounded in the last great battle with the 
traitor and the heathens, vanishes into the world beyond, not 
without leaving a loud rumour and ever-springing hope of his 
return. Yet, as in all the higher tragedy, the failure is itself a 
success. ‘The dissolution of the order he created yet leaves be- 
hind it the image of a true king, grander, higher than any realm 
he could rule, and grander and higher precisely because he himself 
had been greater even in failure than in success. Ilow fine is the 
forecast of this,—that his realm shall disappear, but that the image 
of the King shall remain, even when the earth beneath it vanishes 
away,—in Leodogran’s dream :— 
“She spake and King Leodogran rejoiced, 

But musing ‘ Shall [ answer yea or nay ?” 

Doubted, and drowsed, nodded and slept, and saw, 

Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew, 

Vield after field, up to a height, the peak 

Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom king, 

Now looming, and now lost; and on the slope 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd was driven, 





has not kept the promise given us in the fly-leaf, of a simultaneous 

republication of the whole series of Arthurian poems in the order | 
in which their author wishes them to be read. Had he done so, | 
many would have re-read the other idylls before seizing on the | 
new ones, and would so have gained an immense advantage for the 
understanding of the whole. ‘To the present writer, at least, the | 
Arthurian idylls have risen from a very exquisite series of cabinet 


Fe | 


pictures, intoa great tragic epic, from this re-reading of tie series in 


Fire glimpsed; and all the land from roof and rick, 
In drifts of smoke before a rolling wind, 

Stream'd to the peak, and mingled with the haze 
And made it thicker; while the phantom king 
Sent out at times a voice; and here and there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and burnt, crying, ‘No king of ours, 

No son of Uther, and no king of ours; 

Till with a wink his dream was changed, the hazo 
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Descended, and the solid earth became 
As nothing, and the king stood out in heaven, 
Crown’d. And Leodogran awoke, and sent 
Ulfius, and Brastias and Bedivere, 
Back to the court of Arthur answering yea.” 
—in other words, Arthur is not crowned “ in heaven” till he has 
ceased to hold the sceptre of government; and then first his authority 
is acknowledged by those who had till then defied it in their hearts, 
while admitting its right over them. We need not go over the 
ground of the old idylls, but would only remind our readers that 
in the very first of them,—*‘ Enid,”—the true burden of the story 
is the distrust sown in the knightly mind of Geraint by the Queen’s 
unfaithfulness, his reluctance to leave his wife Enid under her care, 
his neglect of the duties of his government in watching her, his 
moody self-will growing out of this jealousy and mistrust, and the 
wild and violent lavishing of his strength in exploits which draw 
down the censure of the King, who contrasts with them the sane 
and more obedient mind of one who had been won from a life of 
pride and violence to obedience. The object of the idyll is 
evidently to compare the moral state and danger of him who is 
tempted away from a noble order of life by scandals to his con- 
science existing in that order, with the state of him who has never 
lived under such a noble order at all, and to show that the shock 
toa mind already in the light may be even more dangerous than 
an outer world of evil and ignorance to one which has never been 
captivated by any true conception of nobility at all. In the book of 
Vivien describing her triumph over Merlin, we have the descrip- 
tion of the struggle between the most sensual and the most intellec- 
tual nature in Arthur’s Court, and see the magic charm of ‘* woven 
paces and of waving hands” which the great seer had discovered to 
charm the senses to sleep, used by a wanton to lay the seer himself 
to sleep. And here, again, the motive is closely bound up with 
Guinevere and Lancelot’s sin, for it is when Arthur, “ vext at a 
rumour rife about the Queen,” is walking mooJily alone, that 
Vivien meets him, and attempts to win him by “ dark, sweet hints 
of some who prized him more than who should prize him most ;” 
and her failure with the King, and the ridicule the attempt excites 
in the Court sets her upon the ambitious task of retrieving her 
defeat by a triumph over Merlin, and winning from him the secret 
of the spell by which she conquers him, and robs the King of his 
wisest aud most potent subject. In ‘' Elaine” we have the 
first serious threatening of the cloud which ultimately breaks 
over Arthur, the noble picture of Guinevere’s jealousy when 
she hears Lancelot’s name coupled, however erroneously, with 
Elaine's, and flings his proffered diamonds into the river; while 
Elaine’s innocent, simple, and hopeless love is introduced as a 
contrast to the guilty passion of the great Queen’s heart, and Arthur 
is shown just dimly forecasting the coming ruin of his peace, 
though still absolutely trusting with a kingly trustfulness both in 
his wife and in his greatest knight. It is to this point in the 
series of the Arthurian idylls, after the degeneration of feeling 
from the time when Arthur and his knighthood were “all one 
will ” had had time to spread, that the two new books, the ‘* Holy 
Grail and * Pelleas and Ettarre,” belong,—the first representing 
that fanatical reaction towards extatic holiness which, where there is 
a real spirit of faith, so often breaks, without preventing, a moral 
descent, and the latter representing the still greater laxity of life 
on the very eve of the discovery, when the scandals of the time 
drive hasty and passionate innocence into the belief that the 
whole Round ‘Table is a whited sepulchre full of pollution, and 
encourage the traitor, Modred, to think within himself that the 
time for his conspiracy is ** hard at hand.” Both books are mar- 
vellously fine,—most of the two, perhaps, the former, which 
paints with the richest possible colouring the visions of enthusiasts 
seeking for a restoration of the age of miracle and of an opened 
heaven. The picture is full of skilfully disguised ‘*‘ modern touches.” 
‘The year of miracle begins with the vision of the Holy Cup by a 
aun, the sister of Sir Percivale, and we are carefully told what it is 
that drives her into the life of visionary extasy. She had been 
disappointed in love, and thus inclined to the conventual life. 
Once in her convent,— 
‘* Nun as she was, the scandal of the Court, 
Sin against Arthur and the Table Round, 
And the strange sound of an adulterous race, 
Across the iron grating of her cell 
Beat, and she pray’d and fasted all the more.” 


In this state of mind she sees the vision of the Holy Cup, and 
inspires others with her belief. As a likeness of the King had 
flashed from the eyes of his knights in the first glow of their 
fealty, so the extasy of the nun spreads to the purest and most 
enthusiastic of her friends, Sir Galahad, who, 








“When he heard 
My sister's vision filled me with amaze ; 
His eyes became so like her own, they seemed 
Hers, and himself her brother more than I.” 


And when she sends him on the Quest— 


“She sent the deathless passion in her eyes, 
Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
On him, and he believed in her belief.” 


From which it may be gathered that the miracles and visions of the 
poem are all more subjective than they at first might seem. Very fine 
is the pageantry of the Quest, as it is told by the different knights 
who take part in it, and who, each of them, lends his own cha- 
racter to the wonders and the visions through which he passes, 
down to Sir Gawain, the “ light-of-love,” who swore the vow, 
‘‘and louder than the rest,” but who openly ridiculed it after- 
wards, and superfluously swore to be 


“ Deafer than the blue-eyed cat, 
And thrice as blind as any noonday owl 
To holy virgins in their eestasies 
Henceforward !” 


—whereon the King remarks that such an oath is gratuitous in one 
who is already “ too blind to have desire to see.” Perhaps the finest 
story of all is that of Sir Lancelot’s search in the hope of finding 
something which might rescue him from his own conscience ;—a 
story evidently tinctured with a gleam of insanity,— 


«Then there remain’d but Lancelot, for the rest 
Spake but of sundry perils in the storm ; 
Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the last; 
‘Thou, too, my Lancelot,’ ask’d the King, ‘ my friend, 
Our mightiest, hath this Quest avail’d for thee ?’ 
‘Our mightiest !" answer’d Lancelot, with a groan ; 
‘O King !’—and when he paused, methought I spied 
A dying fire of madness in his eyes— 
‘O King! my friend, if friend of thine I be, 
Happier are those that welter in their sin, 
Swine in the mud, that cannot see for slime, 
Slime of the ditch; but in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 
Noble, and knightly in me twined and clung 
Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each, 
Not to be plucked asunder: and when thy knights 
Sware, I sware with them only in the hope 
That could I touch or see the Holy Grail 
They might be pluck'd asunder. Then I spake 
To one most holy saint, who wept and said, 
That save they could be pluck’d asunder, all 
My quest were but in vain; to whom I vow'd 
That I would work according as he will’d. 
And forth I went, and while I yearn’d and strove 
To tear the twain asunder in my heart, 
My madness came upon me as of old, 
And whipt me into waste fields far away ; 
There was I beaten down by little men, 
Mean knights, to whom the moving of my sword 
And shadow of my spear had been enow 
To scare them from me once; nnd then I came 
All in my folly to the naked shore, 
Wide flats, where nothing but coarse grasses grew. 


I felt the boat shock earth, and looking up, 
Behold, the enchanted towers of Carbonek, 
A castle like a rock upon a rock, 
With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 
And steps that met the breaker! there was none 
Stood near it but a lion on each side 
That kept the entry, and the moon was full. 
Then from the boat I leapt, and up the stairs. 
There drew my sword. With sudden-flaring manes 
Those two great beasts rose upright like a man, 
Each gript a shoulder, and I stood between ; 
And, when I would have smitten them, heard a voice, 
‘Doubt not, go forward! if thou doubt, the beasts 
Will tear thee piecemeal.’ Then with violence 
The sword was dash’d from out my hand, and fell. 
And up into the sounding hall I past ; 
But nothing in the sounding hall I saw 
Nor bench nor table, painting on the wall, 
Or shield of knight; only the rounded moon 
Thro’ the tall oriel on the rolling sea. 
But always in the quiet house I heard, 
Clear as a lark, high o’er me as a lark, 
A sweet voice singing in the topmost tower 
To the eastward: up Iclimb'd a thousand steps 
With pain: as in a dream I seem’d to climb 
For ever; at the last I reach’d a door, 
A light was in the crannies. and I heard, 
*Glory and joy and honour to our Lord 
And to the Holy Vessel of the Grail.’ 
Then in my madness I essay'd the door ; 

t gave; and thro’ a stormy glare, 2 heat 
As from a seventimes-heated furnace, I, 
Bl uded as I was, 
Wit t I swoon'da 
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Great angels, awful shapes, and wings and eyes. 
And but for all my madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 

That which I saw; but what I saw was veil'd 
And cover'd; and this quest was not for me.” 


This book, like almost all the rest, is closed by the King, who 
gives his own,—the kingly,—view of the waste of power and 
human helpfulness the Quest had entailed. He had openly de- 
clared before it was instituted that the sign, if given from Heaven 
at all, was one ‘‘to maim this Order which I made,” and while 
conceding that those who had seen visions may have had some 
glimpse of divine things needful for them, he exalts far above 
such visions the duty of redressing earthly wrongs and purifying 
the realm. Whether the poet’s own sympathy be with this 
absolute preference of the practical to the visionary life, or whether 
he only attributes it to the king as the true faith for a hing—to 
whom it is given to govern rather than to search for contemplative 
truth,—we are not sure. Perhaps the perfect kingly conscience is 
in this respect intended to be somewhat narrower and less awake 
to the thirst for spiritual vision, than the perfect human conscience. 
And yet Arthur is made to say,—very much like St. Paul, who 
boasts that he thanks God he has visions, and can speak with 
tongues more than all the seers among His disciples,—that he has 
his visions too, but counts them little compared with completing 
his allotted task of introducing order into his realm. On * Pelleas 
and Ettarre,” fine as it is, we have no space to dwell. It is a 
picture of the beginning of the end. Significantly enough, 
the gentle and wise king does not appear to bring back to the 
spirit of faith the maddened soul of the poor young knight, 
who, looking everywhere for purity and honour, finds or 
believes he finds nothing but lust and treachery. ‘The book ends, 
cracks sharp off as it were, with the picture of jarred and desperate 
enthusiasm which has lost all its faith in human nature, and with 
no healing words of royal faith to save the wrecked spirit. ‘The 
Queen shrinks from the accusing eye, the King is absent. After this 
book, the noble idyll of Guinevere’s shame and repentance and 
parting from Arthur—one of the old series, —finds its natural place. 
And finally,—to bring our too long review to its conclusiou—we 
have in the new passage prefixed to ‘* The Morte d’ Arthur” perhaps 
the finest fruit of Mr. Tennyson's genius. We know nothing 
of his so grand as Arthur's dream, before the final battle in the 
West in which he receives his mortal wound, when :— 

“There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain kill'd 

In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain blown 

Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 

Went shrilling ‘ Hollow, hollow all delight ! 

Hail, king! to-morrow thou shalt pass away. 

Farewell! there is an isle of rest for thee. 

And I am blown along a wandering wind, 

And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight.’ 

And fainter onward, like wild birds that change 

Their season in the night and wail their way 

From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 

Shrill'd ; but in going mingled with dim cries 

Far in the moonlit haze among the hills, 

As of some lonely city sack'd by night, 

When all is lost, and wife and child with wail 

Pass to new lords; and Arthur woke and call'd, 

‘Whospake? Adream. O light upon the wind, 

Thine, Gawain, was the voice—are these dim cries 

Thine, or doth all that haunts the waste and wild 

Mourn, knowing it will go along with me ?’”’ 
We are persuaded that the series of Arthurian poems which are 
now complete are destined to produce a greater and greater 
impression on the world, the more fully their continuity of design 
is apprehended. ‘They are no allegories. But with the richest 
painting they combine the deepest delineations of conscience, of 
character, of social health and sickness, and of kingly law. 

In the other poems of this volume—‘* The Northern Farmer,” 
which we reviewed last week, of course excepted,—we feel no very 
deep interest. ‘*'The Golden Supper,” and the smaller poems which 
have already appeared elsewhere, seem to us to want,—like all those 
mere poetic stories of Mr. Tennyson’s which have no great thoughts 
to animate and permeate them,-—something of backbone. His great 
power of colour needs the restraining power of a mastering intellec- 
tual purpose, to keep it from over-luxuriance. ‘* Enoch Arden,” 
* Aylmer’s Field,” ** The Golden Supper,” and others of his novel- 
lettes in verse, lack the intellectual fascination which is the true 
secret of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s genius. The morccllement of the 
Arthurian poem, due to its slow and gradual growth, may 
have popularized, but has certainly hitherto disguised its unity 
and greatness, even from students of Tennyson. Once completed, 
it will be known for what it is,—one of the greatest of English 
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THE MEMOIR OF MISS AUSTEN.* 

Tits little volume will be eagerly read by the now, we hope, very 
numerous admirers of Miss Austen's exquisitely finished novels, 
and not without real pleasure, though also with considerable regret 
\* find how very little biographical material for any complete 
| picture of her, remains in her family. Mr. Austen-Leigh has done 
| all in his power; he has prefixed a very attractive and expressive 
| portrait of his aunt ; a great deal of pleasant gossip about the man- 
ners and times in which she was brought up; a very sensible and 
amusing letter by her great-great-grandmother, written from 
Constantinople (where her husband was ambassador) in 1666 to 
her daughter (Miss Austen’s great-grandmother), proving that the 
excellent sense and sobriety of the novelist had been handed down 
to her through four generations at least ; afew amusing anecdotes 
about Miss Austen's great-uncle, the Master of Balliol, Dr. Theo- 
philus Leigh, showing that real wit as well as sound sense was 
indigenous in the elder branches of the family; a few lively 
family letters of Miss Austen’s own, showing how dear to 
her her own creations were, and how well she estimated her 
own real powers; a few delightful reminiscences of her by 
nephews and nieces; and one piece of very good literary 
banter, a sketch by Miss Austen of the novel she should be 
compelled to write if she followed the suggestions of her many 
counsellors; and, finally, one or two treasured family traditions of 
Miss Austen’s private explanations of matters referred to in the 
novels, but not there completely elucidated. ‘The only thing that 
we could have well spared in Mr, Austen-Leigh’s little book is his 
chapter of * testimonies ” to Miss Austen's originality and power 
as a novelist, which is, to our minds, out of place and out of 
taste. No one with a grain of literary sense doubts her wonderful 
originality and artistic power. To dispute it now is simply to 
prove that the disputant does not know what he is talking about. 
IIence the chapter in question is a little too like a publisher's 
list of testimonies from the press to the worth of some bran- 
new writer’s book. Who would not smile to see a biographer of 
Sir Walter Scott place at the end of his memoir testimonies by 
critics however respectable,—unless, indeed, they were artists as 
great as Goethe, for example,—to Sir Walter's eminence as a writer 
of romance? We do not, of course, object to hear the testimony of 
so great a master of the craft as Sir Walter Scott to Miss Austen’s 
skill, especially when he speaks of his infinite inferiority to her 
in all the subtleties of discrimination between the finer shades 
of human character. But when a biographer of Miss Austen cites 
the approbation even of Archbishop Whately, or Robert Southey, 
or Dr. Whewell, for his heroine’s works, aud still more when he 
quotes the praise of persons of so very slight a literary weight as 
the late Marquis of Lansdowne or the late Lord Carlisle, we feel 
jarred by a certain deficiency in his perception of the true dignity 
of his subject. It ‘x of some interest to know how stupid was the 
audience to whose ears Miss Austen made her first appeal,—how 
little they could understand the delicate truth and humour of her 
pictures. But to tell us that many worthy persons have since 
enjoyed her writings thoroughly, is like telling us that many have 
felt the warmth of summer. Specific testimony of that kind 
implies that the fact attested needs attestation,—that it is not 
matter of common notoriety and auiversal recognition, which, as 
regards Miss Austen’s merits, we are happy to say that itis. But 
with this only exception, it seems to us that Mr. Austen-Leigh 
has made out of his very slender materials a very welcome and 
pleasant little volume, which all admirers of Miss Austen will 
eagerly read. 

We learn from it that Miss Austen lived, like most of the upper- 
middle class of that age, in a world which was not one of by any 
means high pressure, in spite of the great political events brewing 
and bursting on the Continent of Europe. It could not certainly 
be said of her, in spite of the date of her birth (1775), and that 
she was just old enough to understand how vast and fearful was 
the French Revolution when it burst upon the world,— 


“ But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise,— 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 

What leisure to grow wise ?” 
For Miss Austen’s novels and her life,—so far as we learn its tenor 
from this volume,—was one of perfect calm, and it was to this 
| calm that we owe that fine, sedate humour and gentle irony which 
| imply a settled standard of life, and an estimate of human follies 
quite unmixed with bitterness of inotive or scepticism of inference. 
| ‘There was no mockery in Miss Austen’s irony. Ilowever heartily 
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we laugh at her pictures of human imbecility, we are never 
tempted to think that contempt or disgust for human nature 
suggested the satire. 

Mr. Austen-Leigh evidently holds that his aunt derived a good 
deal of her liveliness and power of banter from her mother’s family, 
—the Leighs. Her mother both wrote and conversed, he tells us, 
with much epigrammatic force and point, and her great-uncle, Dr. 
Theophilus Leigh, the Master of Balliol above referred to, evidently 
had very much of that acidulated humour in him which constitutes 
the very essence of Miss Austen’s literary style, and took form and 
substance in Pride and Prejudice in Mr. Bennet. A story is told 
here of Dr. Leigh’s being visited at Balliol by a young cousin, 
then a freshman, who, unaccustomed to the fashions of the place, 
was about to take off his undergraduate’s gown as if it had been 
a great-coat, when the old Master said with a grim smile—* young 
man, youneed not strip, we are not going to fight.” Miss Austen her- 
self quizzed her young relations more tenderly, as became an aunt 
and a woman of very gentle nature; but with her tenderness and 
gentleness, she showed a sense of amusement at their little blunders 
and weaknesses which no doubt greatly enhanced their affection for 
her. Children, directly they fee! that they are loved, recognize the 
compliment of being so far analyzed as to be gently laughed at by 
elders for whom they feel real love. What Miss Austen’s way with 
her nephews and nieces was, the following description of her manner 
to them as children, taken together with one or two of the letters 
to nieces and nephews, among others a Winchester schoolboy, 
which are here preserved, will sufficiently show :—‘‘ As a very 
little girl,” writes one of her nieces, ‘‘ 1 was always creeping up 
to aunt Jane, and following her whenever I could, in the house 
and out of it. I might not have remembered this but for the recol- 
lection of my mother’s telling me privately, that I must not be 
troublesome to my aunt. ler first charm to children was great 
sweetness of manner. She seemed to love you, and you loved her 
in return. ‘This, as well as I can now recollect, was what I felt 
in my early days, before I was old enough to be amused by her 
cleverness. But soon came the delight of her playful taik. She 
could make everything amusing to a child. ‘Then, as I got older, 
when cousins came to share the entertainment, she would tell us the 
most delightful stories, chiefly of fairyland, and her fairies had all 
characters of their own. ‘The tale was invented, I am sure, at the 
moment, and was continued for two or three days, if occasion 
served.” ‘This, taken with the pleasant quizzing in her letter to 
her schoolboy nephew on his inventiveness in filling up a letter 
to her by elaborately stating the fact that he had got home 
from school after previously dating from home, and with the 
bantering of the niece (who was trying her hand on a novel) 
on the great propriety of the conception of making her hero’s | 
previous love for the aunt a preliminary to his passion for the 
niece, shows the very heart not only of the woman, but the 
novelist. A real enjoyment (which had no malice in it) of the 
futilities and false hits of what is called human intelligence, 





| perfect lady, has far more of the grace and refinement which we 
find from this short biography were the most distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the writer. ‘The portrait prefixed to the volume,— 
avery remarkable one,—entirely bears out this double likeness to 
Anne Elliot and Elizabeth Bennet. It is a small head, with very 
sweet lively eyes, and a fullness about the face which seems to speak 
of health and spirit, but the air of high breeding and gentleness of 
| nature is deeply impressed upon it. It is refinement, playfulness, 
| and alertness, rather than depth of intellect, which the face seems 
to express. ‘The little head is carried with great spirit, with a certain 
consciousness of seeing rapidly beneath the surface of life, and with 
| an air of enjoying its own rapidity of vision, that speaks of the 
| ease of power, and of power well appreciated by its owner. ‘That 
| Miss Austen did fully appreciate her own power,—appreciate, we 
mean, in the sense of truly estimating it, both what it could doand 
what it could not,—and did also appreciate the stupidity of those 
who did not understand her at all, and yet pretended to give her 
advice, this book gives ample proof. ‘Take this, after the pub- 
lication of Pride and Prejudice. ‘ Upon the whole, however, I am 
quite vain enough and well satisfied enough. ‘The work is rather 
too light, and bright, and sparkling; it wants shade; it wants 
to be stretched out here and there with a long chapter of sense, 
if it could be had; if not, of solemn specious nonsense, about 
something unconnected with the story; an essay on writing, a 
critique on Walter Scott, or the history of Buonaparté, or some- 
thing that would form a contrast, and bring the reader with in- 
creased delight to the playfulness and epigrammatism of the general 
style.” And of Miss Austen’s sense of superiority to her literary 
advisers and critics, there can be no more amusing proof than the 
following extract from her sketch of the novel she would have 
written if she had followed the advice of her many literary 
counsellors :— 

“ Book to open with father and daughter conversing in long speeches, 
elegant language, and a tone of high serious sentiment. The father 
induced, at his daughter’s earnest request, to relate to her the past 
events of his life. Narrative to reach through the greater part of the 
first volume ; as besides all the circumstances of his attachment to her 
mother, and their marriage, it will comprehend his going to sea as 
chaplain to a distinguished naval character about the Court; and his 
going afterwards to Court himself, which involved him in many in- 
teresting situations, concluding with his opinion of the benefits of tithes 
being done away with, ... From this outset the story will proceed, 
and contain a striking variety of adventures. Father an exemplary 
parish priest, and devoted to literature; but heroine and father never 
above a fortnight in one place: he being driven from his curacy by the 
vile arts of some totally unprincipled and heartless young man, de- 
sperately in love with the heroine, and pursuing her with unrelenting 
passion. No sooner settled in one country of Europe, than they are 
compelled to quit it, and retire to another, always making new ac- 
quaintance, and always obliged to leave them. This will of course 
exhibit 2 wide variety of character. ‘Tho sceno will be for ever shift- 
ing from one set of people to another, but there will be no mixture, all 
the good will be unexceptionable in every respect. There will be no 
foibles or weaknesses but with the wicked, who will be completely 
depraved and infamous, hardly a resemblance of humanity left in them. 
Early in her career, the heroine must meet with the hero; all porfec- 








and an apt power of just so far generalizing, aud putting 
sufficient emphasis upon, its mistakes, as to sharpen the out- | 
line and bring it out clear against sober reason, was in| 
her not only not extinguished by her love for those whom she 
laughed at, but probably somewhat sharpened by it. What can 
be better than this, in that letter to the novel-attempting niece to 
which we have just alluded :—‘‘ Julian’s history was quite a surprise 
tome. You had not very long known it yourself, I suspect ; but I | 
have no objection to make to the circumstance ; it is very well | 
told, and his having been in love with the aunt gives Cecilia an | 
additional interest with him. I like the idea. A very proper compli- 
ment toan aunt! I rather imagine, indeed, that nieces are seldom 
chosen but in compliment to some aunt or other. I dare say your 
husband was in love with me once, and would never have thought | 
of you, if he had not supposed me dead of a scarlet fever.” 
It is a great comfort to us to have so complete a verification of | 
the theory we have always cherished,—that Miss Austen's personal 
character was a sort of medium between the heroine of Pride and | 
Prejudice, Elizabeth Bennet, and the heroine of Persuctsion, Anne 





Elliot, —that she had all the vivacity of the one and all the gentle- | 
| 


ness and sweetness of the other. Her own great favourite, it appears, 
among her heroines, was the former; but was she quite aware that 
there is in Elizabeth Bennet just the very slightest touch of 
that want of refinement which we may fairly attribute to the in- 
fluence of such a mother,—and indeed, in some sense of such a 
father as hers, for Mr. Bennet, dry and keen as is his humour, 
is too indifferent to the feelings of the persons he meets to have 
the manners of a perfect gentleman.—and to the general effect of 


the society of Meryton? Anne Elliot, though without the bright 
and mischievous 


Bennet, is a far more 


playfulness of Elizabeth 


tion, of course, and only prevented from paying his addresses to her by 
some excess of refinement. Wherever she goes, somebody falls in 
love with her, and she receives repeated offers of marriage, which she 
refers wholly to her father, exceedingly angry that /e should not be 
the first applied to. Often carried away by the anti-hero, but rescued 
eithor by her father or the hero. Often reduced to support herself and 
her father by her talents, and work for her bread; continually cheated, 
and defrauded of her hire; worn down to a skeleton, and now and then 
starved to death. At last, hunted out of civilized society, denied the 
poor shelter of the humblest cottage, they are compelled to retreat into 
Kamskatcha, where the poor father quite worn down, finding his end 
approaching, throws himself on the ground, and after four or five hours 


| of tender advice and parental admonition to his miserable child, expires 


in a fine burst of literary enthusiasm, intermingled with invectives 
against the holders of tithes.” 
Slight as the memoir is, then, we are heartily grateful for it. It 
is always a pleasure to know that any popular writer was what 
he or she ‘* must have been,”—so much easier is it to construct for 
ourselves a ‘‘must have been,” than to draw a really sound in- 
ference as to the ‘‘ was.” But the inference is easier and more 
likely to be trae when an author's works give us so strong a 
sense at once of the depth and the J/im/ts of the genius which 
created them, as Miss Austen’s. It is impossible to suppose that 
the deeper problems of life weighed very oppressively on a mind 
! which touches them so lightly and so gently as Miss Austen’s. 
It is clear she did not at any time arra/yu either human nature 
| or human society for their shortcomings and positive sins, as our 
;modern novelists, George Eliot, or ‘Thackeray, or even Mrs. 
Gaskell, either do, or try todo. She was content to take human 
| society and human folly as they were, and to like while she 
| laughed, instead of arraigning because she loved. And thus the 
limited work she had to do, she achieved with greater perfection and 


| fineness and delicacy of touch than almost any other English writer 
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with whom we are acquainted. Never was a definite literary field 
so clearly marked out and so perfectly mastered as by Miss 


Austen. 
LIVES OF SERJEANTS-AT-LAW.* 

Tue general test of legal eminence, except in the case of those 
who are cut off prematurely, is the attainment of judicial honours. 
It may be thought a bold experiment on the part of Mr. Serjeant 
Woolrych to confine his Lives of Eminent Serjeauts-at-Law to 
such as were not raised to the Bench. ‘The chief advantage of 
such an arrangement is that it introduces us toa great many names 
with which we were not acquainted, and the novelty of much of 
the present book is its great recommendation. Tew, indeed, have 
even heard of such eminent Serjeants as Nicholas Barham, Edward 
Leeds, Tristram Conyers, and several others of the fifty-eight to 
whom these volumes are devoted. Lawyers may find certain names 
that are familiar to them from the old reports, and may be curious 
to know something about the men who argued knotty points for 
the benefit of future judges rather than for that of the actual 
clients. But here we come upon another of Serjeant Wool- 
rych’s characteristics. In a great many cases he has written the 
lives of serjeants merely for the purpose of showing that there was 
nothing in their lives worth mention. At least half of his subjects 
are unknown for want of anything by which they could be known, 
and the present attempt to resuscitate them proves conclusively 
that they deserved to slumber. Mr. Serjeant Woolrych’s claims 
to be the rates sacer of such men must not be underrated. His 
style is well adapted for conveying the smallest amount of matter 
in the greatest number of words. The skill with which he trans- 
plants a serjeant of the sixteenth century into the nineteenth by 
calling Plowden * the Follett of our day ;” the delicious ambiguity 
that speaks of Lord Eldon as ** Mr. Scott, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor ;” the artful management of parts of speech shown in such 
a phrase as ‘‘upon these I attach considerable value ;” the still 
more graceful antithesis apparent in the sentence, ** he is reputed 
to have been a man of great talent, but he died in 1577, on his 
circuit,” stand out most prominently from the mass of trivial facts, 
dates, and names with which the volumes are overloaded. But 
dreariness is the rule with Serjeant Woolrych, and though he 
has written the lives of some men of distinction, has collected some 
facts of interest, and retold a good many anecdotes, his book is 
spun out to an inordinate length, and the bulk of it is tedious. 

If we may trust that epigram on the Serjeants, which might 
have been inserted in this work, « propos of the robes they wear, 
this feature of their biographer is appropriate. ‘+ ‘There is the 
scarlet gown for State occasions,” says Serjeant Woolrych; ‘ the 
purple for saints’ days and holidays; the silk gown for levées, 
drawing-rooms, and the sittings at Nisi Prius; and (except on 
saints’ days and holidays) a violet gown to be worn in Court during 
term time.” It was to the saints’ day dress therefore that the 
epigrammatist alluded when he said of the Serjeants :— 

“Their purple garments come from Tyre, 
Their arguments go to it.” 
Serjeant Buzfuz, to whom we grieve to say there is no allusion in 
the present book, was evidently a master of this art. So, too, was 
the hero of Swift’s lines :— 
“ Thus at the bar the booby Bettesworth, 

Though half-a-crown o'erpays his sweat’s-worth, 

Who knows in law no text nor margent, 

Calls Singleton his brother Serjeant.” 
We have, it is true, one very fine instance in the life of Sir Samuel 
Prime, who was nearly being the cause of a mishap such as befell 
Eutychus during St. Paul's sermon, and who certainly fell short 
of the apostle in the power of restoring life, however apt he may | 
have been in taking it away :— 

“Sir Samuel is represented as a good-natured, but rather dull man 
a3 an advocate, wearisome boyond comparison. He had to argue an 

ejectmont case on the circuit. The case excited great interest. The 
C yurt was full, and the day very hot. 
hours. Early in the cause, a boy managed to clamber to the roof of the 
Court, and seated himself on a transverse beam, over the heads of the 
Spectators. Overcome by the heat and the § Serjeant’ 8 monotonous tones, 
he fell fast asleep, and losing his balance, came tumbling down upon the 
people below. He escaped with a few bruises ; but several persons in 
Court were severely hurt. ‘For this offence the Serjeant was tried at 
the Circuit Table, found guilty, and sentenced to pay three dozen of 





wine towards the mess, which he did with the greatest possible good- 


” 


humour. 


How many dozen of wine Serjeant Woolrych ought to be fined | 


for the length of his book is hardly a question for a reviewer. We 
shoul: i i be ineli ned to fix the amount at a dozen for ev ery life which | 
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Nevertheless, he spoke for three | 


| could have been spared. Thus we should certainly have a dozen 
for the life of Nicholas Barham, the facts of which are that he 
| was descended from certain Lords of Feston, was made a Serjeant 
|in 1567 and a King’s Serjeant in 1573, went the Oxford Circuit 
; and was engaged in important State prosecutions, was Recorder 
of Maidstone and M.P. for that town, bought a manor in Kent 
and left a son who sold it, bore arms, made a will and mentioned 
init a piece of silver plate given him by the Earl of Leicester. 
What is there in this to distinguish the man from a tribe of other 
barristers? But we do not know if a heavier fine ought not to be 
inflicted on Serjeant Woolrych for his loose and unmethodical 
manner of telling stories that apparently have some meaning in 
them, and of chronicling events which have an historical value, 
The life of Wilkins, who is the last of the serjeants mentioned in 
these volumes, and who is near enough to our own times to find 
many friends with faithful memories that might supply a complete 
record, is spoilt by the pointless narration of all the anecdotes. 
When Serjeant Woolrych copies out a story from Lord Eldon’s 
note-book, there is, of course, no danger of the point being sacri- 
But in other cases, either the Serjeant’s memory is faithless, 
Take the 


ficed. 
or he does not see what is the essence of a repartee. 
following, for instance :— 

“On one of his Circuits,a memorable repartee of the Serjeant is 

recorded. Not long before this event, a very destructive tire originated 
in the Temple. Wilkins was defending a prisoner, ‘ Drink,’ said he, 
‘has upon some persons an elevating, upon others a depressing, effect. 
Indeed, there is a report, as we all know, that an eminent Judge, when 
at the Bar, was obliged to resort to heavy wet in a morning to reduce 
himself to the level of the Judges.’ Lord Denman, who had no love to 
Wilkins, crested up instantly. His voice trembled with indignation as 
he uttered the words: ‘Where is the report, Sir? where is it?’ There 
was a death-like silence. Wilkins calmly turned round to the judge 
and said: ‘It was burnt, my Lord, in the Temple fire.’ Tho effect may 
be better understood than described, and it was a long time before order 
could be restored, but Lord Denman was one of the first to acknowledge 
the wit of the answer.” 
Many of the Serjeant’s readers will envy Lord Denman’s acute- 
ness. At the first blush, it seems difficult to detect any peculiar 
readiness in the remark that a report which never existed was 
burnt in a given fire. But there is something in the story which 
Serjeant Woolrych has forgotten, and it is that which makes it 
memorable. ‘The fire in the Temple was kindled by the very man 
to whom the saying was attributed. It is well known that the 
late Mr. Justice Maule set fire to Paper Buildings, although the 
way in which the fire originated is not always mentioned in polite 
society. Whether, to make the story perfect, Mr. Justice Maule 
ought not to have been substituted for Lord Denman may be left 
to those whosupplement their memories by love of dramatic effect 
and inventive genius. Serjeant Woolrych may be right as to the 
persons, and we do not question his accuracy, but he is lamentably 
deficient in spirit. 

One thing which particularly strikes us as to the stories quoted 
from Lord Eldon’s note-book is the tendency of legal sayings 
either to repeat themselves or to be revived periodically. Serjeant 
Woolrych says in his preface that different relations of the same 
tale afford a confirmation of its truth. ‘Thucydides observes,’ 
he adds, and we quote the remark for the sake of Thucydides, 
though we do not see its bearing, ‘that if six persons are wit- 
nesses of the same event, each will be apt to propound his own 
version of it. A story is sometimes attributed to the wrong person, 
but still the facts are the same.” We confess, however, that the 
constant recurrence of similar stories about the leading barristers 
of every age has a suspicious look, and when it is clear that they are 
inventions in one case, there may be some ground for supposing that 
they are equally so in another. We find, for instance, that Lord 
| Mansfield is said to have scandalized the public by sitting on Ash 
| Wednesday, and to have even proposed to sit on Good Friday, till 
| he was reminded by Serjeant Davy that he would be the first judge 
| who had sat on that day since Pontius Pilate. Very much the 
‘same story is told of Lord Brougham. We don’t know whether 
Serjeant Woolrych would say that both of these stories are true, or 
but if only one is to be accepted, which is to 
| have the preference? Again, both Maynard and Saunders were 
' noted for citing cases which were not to be found in any reports. 
“It is singular,” says Serjeant Woolrych, ‘that as Hale watched 

Saunders with an entire want of confidence, so did Lord Chief 
Justice North regard Maynard with a due amount of vigilance. 
| Pemberton is said to have ruled a point according to a case cited 
by the Serjeant. ‘This case could not be found. ‘ Brother May- 
nard might as well have tossed his cap into the air, or laughed in 

my face, said Chief Justice North.” ‘There can be no diffi- 
' culty in finding a living parallel. Once more, we have a story of 





| that only one is true ; 


j Serjeant Davy defending some conspirators at the instance of the 
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Judges. ‘I have the honour,” he began, ‘of attending your 
Lordships as counsel for the prisoners; and I must own that I 
could not have been prevailed upon to have been counsel for such 
a set of rogues, had I not been appointed by your Lordships.” 
This rather recalls the story of a barrister of the present day, who 
was retained for the defence in a very filthy case, and who ended 
his speech by telling the jury that they could not conceive how he 
loathed and abhorred the brute whom he was compelled to serve. 
There seems no doubt this last story is true, as we have heard it 
told by those who were present, and who, in defiance of the Thucy- 
didean maxim, agreed in their version of the sentence. But does 
this add to the probability of the earlier story? We should say 
each ought to stand alone. It is recorded of the same Serjeant 
Davy that he was defending a man at the Old Bailey, and a very 
strong case having been made out by the prosecution, the judge 
asked who was concerned for the prisoner. ‘‘I am concerned for 
him, my Lord,” answered Davy, ‘‘and very much concerned, after 
what I have heard.” This, too, may seem more or less in keeping 
with the other attempt to dissociate himself from all fellowship 
with his clients. Yet we must say that Serjeant Davy is made too 
much of a peg for all the legal stories that have been fathered 
on generations of lawyers. He is not only set down as the author 
of the reply to the client who had given him a very large brief 
with a very small fee upon it, and who then asked if the brief had 
been read. Pointing to the fee, Davy said, ‘‘ as far as that I have 
read, and for the life of me I can read no farther.” But he is also 
said to have been accused of unprofessional conduct in taking less 
than a guinea, and to have defended himself by saying, “I took 
silver because I could not get gold, but I took every farthing the 
fellow had in the world, and I hope you don’t call that disgracing 
the profession !” We do not say that the two stories may not be 
properly told of the same man, although an objection to a small 
fee is not removed by the fact that the client has nothing to give. 
Sir Mulberry Hawk's principle of cutting his friends when they 
had not a shilling left would be better suited to the circumstances. 
The saying is admirable as an embodiment of the common opinion 
that lawyers are grasping and avaricious, but the probabilities are 
strongly against its having been uttered. The inventor, no doubt, 
looked round for some one on whom it could be fathered, and 
finding that many stories were told of Serjeant Davy, added one 
tothe number. Serjeant Woolrych’s acquiescence is not surprising. 


SPANISH FAIRY STORIES.* 
Spanisu literature is so little known in our household circles, that 
a book of Spanish legends carefully revised for children comes 
with freshness, and is worth attention. We may reasonably hope 
to find therein one or two old-world stories worthy to take rank 
with Puss in Boots or Graciosa and Percinet. 

The time sometimes seems almost gone by when new 
children’s literature can be created; literature for children 
under twelve years of age. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether little folk retain in after life much of the modern 
writing devoted to their benefit; but no child ever yet 
forgot Hop-o’-My Thumb’s bread-crumbs being eaten by the 
birds of the air; nor yet that the maiden all forlorn was 
tossed by the cow with the crumpled horn; nor yet that the 
Ogre’s wife hid the children in the copper cauldron. Some of 
these old tales may have been written for children in days when 
grown people were more like children themselves, and so 
understood them better ; but many others are real heroic legends 
or political allegories, and are told with a bald simplicity which 
does not hinder their subsequent expansion in a child’s mind. 
That precautions too lightly taken are no better than bread- 
crumbs, that cows with crumpled horns are exceedingly irascible 
when worried, and that ogresses are more compassionate than 
ogres, even under similar and severe temptations to gourmandize, 
are facts which will bear much rumination in the infant brain ; 
while it might be ingeniously proved that Thackeray’s famous 
novels do but illustrate them on a larger scale. Our nursery tales 
in rhyme and prose takes a rough-and-ready view of human 
life; when Father Longlegs won't say his prayers, he comes to 
grief in the most convincing manner; while human frailty is not 
too hardly dealt with in the person of 

* Charlie loves good ale and wine, 
And Charlie loves good brandy.” 
—arecord which might be injurious to youthful morals, were we not 
told on the next page that the frugality of Arthur's table was such 
that a bag pudding having been boiled,— 
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“Tho King and Queen did eat of it, 

And all the Court beside, 

And what they could not eat that night 

The Queen next morning fried.” 
The rare and royal jumble, the wit, and the unfathomable 
meanings of the real old nursery literature will hardly be 
equallel. No mortal could write it of malice prepense. ‘ Mother 
Tabbyskins,” a remarkable poem which lately appeared in 
Good Words for the Young, and Mr. Macdonald’s “ Light 
Princess,” seem to the present writer the nearest approach 
to it in our days; and through both runs a playful wit 
which is wanting to the old tales. Nineteenth-century writers 
smile involuntarily at their own fun, it is so droll! But when the 
author of ‘*‘ Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds ” and ‘ The King was 
in His Counting-House ” laid down his pen, he did not smile ; not 
he! The songs were bred of a queer quaint humour of which our 
‘¢ chaff” is the nearest of kin. Nevertheless, all honour be to the 
story of the ** Light Princess ;” the weightless baby, floating out 
of the window like thistle-down, and adhering to the ceiling of the 
palace dining-hall, whence she had to be pulled down by the tallest 
footman mouated on a chair upon the table, and armed with a long 
pair of tongs, remains an immortal picture in a real fairy tale. 

Turning over Putraias, we find the contents subdivided into 

popular stories, legendary history, and Moorish tales and anec- 
dotes. Several among these are well fitted to take permanent 
place, and we think they would have gained by being more 
nakedly told. Children take in the crudest statements, and con- 
sider that the famous reply to the question ‘* Who Killed Cock 
Robin ?” 


” 


“T, said the sparrow, 

With my bow and arrow,” 
showed a bold and birdly defiance of the law. We think the 
very best of these Spanish tales to be the “ Ill-Tempered Princess,” 
which is told with great decision and simplicity. A poor young 
knight sets out to seek adventures, and meets a man puffing out 
his cheeks, who says his name is Blowo, the son of Blowon, the 
good blower ; a little way further he comes across Porto, the son 
of Porton, the good porter; and anon, with Ropo, the son of 
Ropon, the cunning rope-maker. *‘ On,” be it noted, is the Spanish 
augmentative. ‘To these is added Listeno, the son of Listenon, 
the good listener. As all four were uncommonly tired of blowing, 
porterage, rope-twisting, and listening, they agree to follow the 
knight on his travels, and presently come to a huge castle with 
nodoor. And though Porto hurls at the wall a piece of rock as big 
as two men, they can’t make a breach. While they are walking 
disconsolately round the building, Listeno declares he hears a cry, 
and traces the sound to the mouth of an old well overgrown with 
creeping plants, and here the other four say that they also can 
hear the cry ; and when they had cleared the plants away, the hole 
looked as black and deep as if it went down to the centre of the 
earth; and up the shaft there came the sounds of a woman wail- 
ing, so loud and pitiful that it was indeed most distressing to hear. 
But how to get to the bottom! Ropo then proposes to twist 
the fibres of 5,000 bundles of palmetto grass, a stringy plant 
growing in the south of Spain. So said, so done. They all set to 
work twisting, and every now and then let the rope down with a 
fragment of rock tied to the end, to see if it splashed in water. 
They went on thus for five years, and at last the rope splashed the 
water, and hit rock afew feet lower. Listeno said it was a brook 
which ran across the bottom of the rock. Now while they had 
been twisting they had all boasted mightily of the great deeds 
they would do and the treasures they would find; but when 
it came to the point, nobody durst attempt the descent save 
the Knight himself, and he laughed, and said he was not 
afraid. So he is tied to the rope, and his followers undertake to 
pay it out steadily. Down he goes, descending constantly for the 
space of three nights and three days; and at the bottom he finds 
the water only breast-high, and wades till he comes to a cave, 
where is a beautiful Princess enthralled by a demon. It 
seems that the King, herjfather, driven distracted by her bad 
temper, was in the habit of wishing the Horned One would take 
her, and then of repenting, quick as lightning, his hasty words, 
But one day, being more aggravated than usual, he said it in right 
earnest, and did not repent in time. Up sprang the Ilorned One, 
and took the Princess away. How the Kuight rescues her and 
marries her, being smitten with her great beauty; how for some 
time she behaves decently, and then gradually allows her ill-temper 
to get the better of her, and how at last her husband, wearied to 
death, gets the Horned One again to take her into permanent 
custody, is told in the concluding pages of this quaint old Spanish 
tale. 
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Another charming story, this time of the wars of the Moors 
and Christians, is “ Hernando’s Charger.” Hernando being dead, 
the Moor who slaughtered him bound his armour upon the 
charger’s back, and was about to lead him off, when the faithful 
beast breaks loose and gallops till he reaches the home of Doia 
‘Teresa, Hernando’s wife. She, seeing steed and armour, under- 
stands well what has befallen her, and after caressing the charger, 
she leads him away to his fresh-littered stall, and that very day 
she tries the armour on her youthful son. Now the young 
Hernando was slight and pale, and not of age for war. But his 
mother Teresa was brave, brave as becomes a Christian spouse, 
and she listened not to his fears, but bade him be of good heart, 
and put his trust in Christ. And when the foe was nigh, the 
bold, black charger bestrid by young Hernando, darted to the 
encounter, and the boy. was borne triumphantly along. And 
his father’s shield rose to protect him, and the lance lifted up his 
arm, and the black charger rose at the Moor, and the lance cast 
him down from his seat. ‘Then the sword leaped from its scab- 
bard, and plauting itself in young Hernando’s grasp, struck off 
the Pagan’s head. And many other adventures had the youth 
and the steed, and wherever the fight was hottest, there rode the 
bold black charger, and rested not until the Moors were driven out 
of Spain. But when he fell, or where was buried, no mortal ever 
knew. 

Some of the tales have a quaint religious element; as in 
‘‘ Where One can dine, Two can dine,” which relates how our 
Lord and St. Peter, being benighted, asked shelter in a woodman’s 
cot. ‘lhe old man makes up his fire, and sets his humble 
fare before his guests. Presently is heard another knock, and 
the woodman scratches his head in great perplexity. ‘* Never 
mind,” says St. Peter, ‘* it’s only some of our people. Where 
one can dine two can dine.” Presently another knock is 
heard, and St. Peter, who thought he recognized the voice of St. 
John singing, got up to open the door, and sees the waving 
hair of gold of the youngest apostle. ‘‘ All right,” says St. Peter, 
“let them in; they belong to our party. Where one can dine 
two can dine.” So at last all the Apostles are assembled, and 
He who bad first entered with Peter bade the woodman take his 
seat with the rest, and the old man sees with amazement his bar- 
ley loaves and grapes dine all the company. The sequel is some- 
what less solemn, detailing how the woodman begged St. Peter 
to give him constant luck at cards, and how he played the Devil 
for the soul of an attorney, and won. This incident occurred 
after his own death, just as he is winging his flight to heaven ; 
and taking the soul so charitably rescued with him, he goes 
up to the celestial gate. St. Peter asks what black soul he has 
got with him, and on being told replies, “‘ There is no admittance 
here for attorneys.” ‘* Nay, Senor, but I said not so when you 
came to my bleak hut on the moor, and brought other twelve with 
you. Where one can dine, two can dine.” So St. Peter turned 
his back while the woodman took up the attorney’s soul on his 
shoulders and crept into the heavenly land! 

How St. Martin came to be the patron of male wineskins (there 
being no other word for drunkards), and how St. Michael lost a 
feather out of his wing, and many other things besides, will be 
found in Patraias, and are worth reading by gentle and by simple 
who love curious old tales. 





OVIND.* 

TuereE is a certain freshness about Ovind, though it deals with 
asubject with which for the last thirty years or more English 
readers have been made familiar. But in truth our pictures of 
‘*country life in Norway ” have chiefly come to us through Sweden, 
and Swedish literature has been touched by French influence. Miss 
Bremer’s tales, in particular, bear evident traces of it, and it is 
sometimes one of their least pleasing features. But Ovind is 
thoroughly simple and genuine, a word-painting wonderfully like 
those Scandinavian pictures which most of us saw for the first 
time in the Exhibition of 1862. It is a thorough pastoral, just 
such, but that it is in prose, as Theocritus could write when he 
chose,—such as our Wessex ‘Theocritus, Mr. Barnes, gives us now. 
And a very bright, sweet picture it is of the Northern Arcadia. 

Ovind, a peasant lad, is the swain; Marit, a girl of the farmer 
class, the nymph. ‘he two first meet, at four years old, when 
Marit buys a goat, the boy’s special charge and delight, for a 
butter buscuit. The bargaining, the remorse of the seller, who 
dreams that night ‘‘that the goat had gone to heaven; the 
Lord sat there with a great beard, as in the Catechism, and the 





* Ovind: a Story of Country Life in Norway. By Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson. Tran- 
slated from the Norwegian, by Sivert and Elizabeth Hjesleid. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, Middlesborough: Burnett and Hood. 1869. 





goat stood and nibbled the leaves from a shining tree; but Ovind 
sat alone upon the roof, and couldn’t come up,” and the tender 
repentance of the buyer when she comes back with her treasure, 
and leaves behind as a keepsake the garter with which she had led 
him off, are very prettily told. ‘Then comes school, a delightful 
place, where little boys played together, as Ovind had heard, and 
where the boy and girl meet again, sitting side by side, and shyly 
looking at each other from under their elbows. So time goes on, 
till Ovind finds out that there is a world even in Arcadia which 
knows the difference between large frocks and small ones, fine 
clothes and shabby. This discovery he makes at Marit’s fete, 
where he stands apart, looking disconsolately at his suit ‘‘ of home- 
spun and plaided vest, with its two bright buttons and one black,” 
and _ watching his darling dance with the spruce Jon Hanner, ** who 
has been at the Agricultural School, and is to take the farm.” 
After this, we have the confirmation, the great event in a northern 
peasant’s youth. In Norway, it seems, they have a sort of com- 
petitive examination for this rite. ‘The passage in which our 
author describes the candidates waiting for the trial is fine, with 
bits of character-drawing :— 

“A third sat and took signs from everything round him. If the 
clock, which was on the point of striking, did not sound till he counted 
twenty, he would pass; if the footstep he heard in the passage was that 
of the farm-boy Lars, he would pass; if the great raindrop that ran 
down the window pane should get to the bottom, he would pass. The 
last and final proof should be, if he could get the one boot twisted right 
round the other, but this he always found to be impossible. .... . The 
seventh sat and gave up in despair all the things he had thought 
he would be when he grew up. Once he had thought of being 
a general or a pastor, and once he had even dreamt of being 
king. But now that time was gone by. Up to the present 
he had thought of going to sea, and of becoming a captain, 
perhaps a pirate, and thereby to attain great riches. How he gave 
up first the riches, then the pirate, then the captain, and the mate, and 
he stopped at the common sailor, or, at the most, the boatswain, if ever 
he got to sea at all, but probably he must just take a place on his 
father’s farm. ...... The ninth reckoned differently,—he made up a 
small account-book between himself and God. On the one side, he 
wrote, ‘Debit ; He shall let me pass,’ and on the other side, ‘ Credit ; 
so shall I never lie any more, nor tell tales; always go to church, leave 
the girls to themselves, and never swear any more.” The tenth thought 
that if Jon Hanner had passed last year, it would be more than injustice 
if he, who had always got on better at school, and besides was of better 
family, should not pass this year. By his side sat tho eleventh, 
who revolved in his mind the most fearful plans of revenge in case 
he should fail, either to burn the school down, or else to 
leave the village and come again as the thundering judge of the 
pastor and the whole of the school commissioners, but proudly to let 
mercy go before justice, ..... . The twelfth sat by himself under the 
clock, with both his hands in his pockets, looking over the assembly with 
a sorrowful, dejected air. No one here knew what was his responsibility ; 
one at home knew it. He was betrothed. A great daddy longlegs came 
crawling along the floor near to his feet; he used to tread upon the 
odious insect, but to-day he kindly lifted his foot to let it go in peace where 
it would. His voice was as mild as a collect; his eyes said continually 
that all men were good; his hands slowly moved out of his pocket and 
up to his hair, to smooth it down. If only he could squeeze himself 
through this dangerous needle-eye, he would recover himself on the 
other side, smoke tobacco, and make his engagement public.” 
Admirable, too, is the chapter of letters which are written when 
Ovind leaves home to study at the Agricultural School, admirable, 
but not in the least suited to quotation, so typically common-place 
is it in its fidelity to truth. And this, indeed, may be said with 
more or less truth of the whole tale. ‘There are no very effective 
bits in it, no very striking figures, no very brilliant colours, but 
its subdued harmonious tones have a singular charm about them, 
and leave a very distinct impression. The cottage under the steep, 
wooded ridge, the bargaining children of early days, the lovers of 
after years as they stand among the trees, with the dog looking 
over the edge and barking in an officiously troublesome way which 
compels explanations ; old ‘Thore, Ovind's father, well-to-do, but 
very retentive of his wealth, thinking that a man ‘‘ may praise 
God without wearing silver buttons ;” the fine old schoolmaster, 
walking about the church at the confirmation-time “ in his blue 
dress-coat and knickerbockers, high boots, stiff neck-cloth, and 
pipe sticking out of his pocket ;” Marit herself, sweet and tender, 
but somewhat shallow, with whom, as the schoolmaster puts it, 
“‘ the grace of God is like water in a shallow dam,—it is there when 
it rains, but away when the sun shines ;” and Ovind himself, a true 
scion of the self-relying race that has made itself one of the 
masters of the world,—all these are the creations of a true 
artist, who can make his effects with very modest colours. Ovind, 
we understand, is a production of his youth; we are the more 
anxious to see more of his work. 

ry la r 
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has written this book. He has no new facts to communicate; he has 
no new views to set forth; he has evidently only the most ordinary 
knowledge of the period; depends on second-hand authorities, and 
quotes from Rapin and from Kimber’s “ Life of Cromwell” much in the 
same way as he does from Rushworth ; and his book has no attractions 
of style, and is desultory, and ill-proportioned as respects the relative 
importance of events. It is neither a complete summary of the facts 
collected by Forster and Carlyle (on whom he mainly relies), nor in 
any respect a supplement to their works. The merits of the book are 
that, if lifeless, it is written in a calm, dispassionate manner ; it omits 
most of the calumnious stories respecting Cromwell found in common 
histories, and is nearly equally free from prejudiced statements against 
the other actors in the Revolution. In short, Mr. Andrews has pro- 
duced a very dull, colourless book, devoid of originality, and of no his- 
torical value, but a respectable bookseller’s ‘ Life of Oliver Cromwell,” 
based on the works of the standard historians of the present day. To 
those who know nothing about Cromwell it may be of some use,—to 
those who have read anything about him already, it can be of little or 
no use. 

Events in the Life of Miss Dollikins. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—A quaint 
little book of an old-fashioned kind, illustrating the adventures of a doll 
in rather nicely executed coloured engravings, while the adventures 
themselves are narrated in verse. We have found (inductively) that the 
book is decidedly a favourite with at least one little girl, the more so, 
we regret to say,—but such is human nature even in childhood,—that a 
certain Miss Johnson depicted in it is a decidedly sulky young lady, 
whose countenance, as here given, decidedly justifies adverse criticism, 
—which is, at least, as dear to children as to reviewers. 


Stormbeaten. By Robert Buchanan and Charles Gibbon. (Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler.)—This little book contains some very good and 
effective, and some very poor and melodramatic Christmas stories, 
and two or three spirited pieces of verse,—we conclude, by Mr. 
Buchanan,—which, though they will not fora moment compare with his 
true pooms, are very far indeed above the ordinary verse of Christmas 
annuals. ‘Reuben Gray, or the sickly gentleman's story,” is one of the 
best of these pieces of verse ; and the ‘ Gold-digger's Story ” also contains 
some very spirited descriptive verse. Still, neither of them is at all of 
the class of poems by which Mr. Buchanan has gained, and we trust will 
keep, his high character as a poet. The comic proso stories are, we 
think, the worst. ‘‘A Parisian Mystery ” is one of the best. 


Post-Office London Directory, 1870. Seventy-first annual publication. 
{London: Kelly, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.)—This 
mighty and most indispensable volume swells yearly both in bulk and 
use. And, as usual, it is very late in its information, extraordinarily 
close up to time; for example, the late Lord Mayor appears everywhere 
ander his new title as a baronet; Mr. O'Donovan Rossa has the M.P. 
after his name in the Parliamentary list, as M.P. for Tipperary,—(though 
here there is a slight blunder, as Rossa—which is, we believe, a mere 
popular nickname—figures as his real surname, which thus comes 
under the R’s) ;—again, the eight now peers are all entered under their 
new titles, and Dr. Temple appears duly in tho list of Bishops as Bishop 
of Exeter. We can hardly conceive how men of business could get on 
in London without this invaluable specific for the discovery of a needle 
in so mighty a bottle of bed 
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Cook (K. R.), Purpose and Passion, being Pygmalion and other Poems (Virtue) 7 6 
Diary of Brother Bartholomew, Cr 8V0....c.ccccscsssscecessescscesscsesoseseseces (Nelson) 66 
Eden (L.8.), Fairy Fancies, illust by Marchioness of Hastings (Hurst & Blackett) 10 6 
Ellis (W.), The Martyr Church of Madagascar, cr 8V0 .......scccecsesecseeeee Ss 76 
England at Home, by Author of E lementary British History 10 
English Reprints, edited by E. Arber, vol 8 .... 36 
Frame (J)., Christ and His Work, an Exposition h Pss 60 
Gilbert (W.), King George's Middy, cr 8V0 .......sccccccsssersersesveees 60 
Goubaud (Madame), Book of Monograms, Initials, &c War d & Lock) 10 
Gross (A) of Acrostics, ed by Yram, 16m0 .........+00.00006 (Hodges, Foster, & Co.) 3 6 


Hagenbach (Dr. K.), History of the Christian Church in the 18th and 19th 























Waverley Novels, Centenary Edition, vol 1, er 8vo (A. & C, Black) 
Wilberforce (E.), The Duke's Honour, 3 vols cr 8vo. (Hurst & Blackett) 
Wilford (F.), Vivia, a Modern Story, Cr 8VO ..s.scccccsossesccsseeeeseeserseeses (Warne) 


I 


eee (Hodder & Stoughton) 24 0 
Hamilton (J.), Life of, by Rev. W. NMRA WONT co Sssivos cress wescecsd (Nisbet) 7 6 
Hopps (J. P.), Life of Jesus, rewritten for Young Disciples, 12mo ... (Triibner) 1 0 
Howe (E.), The Boy in the Bush, 120 ,,,.....c.ccccssesssscessecsenreeees (Bell & Daldy) 5 0 
Illustrated Travels, a Record of Discovery, &c., ed by H. W. Bates .,.(Cassell) 15 0 
Johnston (K.), Handbook of Physical Geogr raphy, Re davincedecsascend (Johnston) 3 6 
Kaines (J.), Love Poems of all Nations, 120 .eccecsssssssssssceceesscenee (Pickering) 5 0 
Kingsley (H.), Sileote of Sileotes, er 8vo _ (Mac: millan) 60 
pom oa! 8 Dictionary of the English Language, vol 2, in 2 parts, 4to(Longman) 70 0 

Loyola (St. Ignatius), Spiritual Exercises, ed by Shipley, 18mo ...... (Longman) 3 6 
Macgregor (J.), The Rob Roy on the Jordan, 8V0 ....ccccecceeees .»-(Murray) 12 0 
Macrae (D.) Little Tiz and other Stories, 12mo.., ..(Marr) 2 6 
Martin's Statesman’s Year-Book, 1870, cr 8vo..... .(Maemillan) 10 6 
Medley (Major J. G.), The Roorkee Treatise on Civil Engineering. vol Ll (Spon) 18 0 
Orlebar (Mrs. C.), Frank Bennet, a Story of the Stocking Loom, 1: 2mo(Beprose) 26 
Palmer (E.), Christmas Day at the Beacon, fe: ap S8Vo ..... srtnenenuncibeeiins (Nimmo) 1 6 
Thackeray (Miss), To Esther, and other Sketches, er 8v «(Smith & Elder) 10 6 
‘Transactions of the British Chess Association, 1868-9, 8VO .....s00.... (Longman) 2 6 
Vaughan (Dr. C. J.), Earnest Words-for Earnest Men, *y agaemaaatpe (Strahan) 4 6 
Vaughan (Dr,C. J.), Lectures on the Revelation of St.John,2 vols (Macmillan) 9 0 
Voysey (Rev. C.), Defence Of, 8V0 .reccsccosessserreeresseeses sini poniasanetaue (Triibner) 1 0 

3 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’ LIST, 


With the Magazines, price 6s., for JANUARY. 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The One Hundred and First Number. 


The IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

LORD LYTTON'’S HORACE, 

REVISION of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The FREE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION—The Union v. The League. 
CECUMENICAL COUNCILS. 

Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


*,* Prepaid Subscription for the year, One Guinea, including postage. 


WP got pe 


NEW WORKS IN THEOLOGY, &e. 


1 
The HISTORY of the CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH 
and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By K. R. HAGenspacu, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Basle. In 2 vols. Svo, 24s, cloth. 
. ' 
MASTERPIECES of PULPIT ELOQUENCE, Ancient and 
Modern; with Historical Sketches of Preaching in each of the countries 
represented, and Biographical and Critical Notices of the several Preachers 
and their Discourses, By Henry C. Fisn, D.D. A New Edition. 2 large vols, 
8yo, 21s, cloth. 


3 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By E. D. 


PresseENsE, D.D. In 8yo, 12s, cloth. 


4 
THIRD EDITION of Dr. PRESSENSE’S JESUS CHRIST: 
His Times, Life, and Work. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


SECOND EDITION of Dr. PRESSENSE’S MYSTERY of 
SUFFERING; and other Discourses, Crown 8vo, Js 6d, cloth. 
6 
The STATE of the BLESSED DEAD. Advent Sermons by 


the Very Rev. Henry ALrorbD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Square 1émo, 
Is 6d, cloth. 


7 
A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS of the GOSPEL ACCORDING 
to MATTHEW. By Josern Parker, D.D., Author of * Ecce Deus,” &c. With 
an Introductory Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ, considered as an Appeal to 
the Imagination, 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


8 
SAINT MARK’S GOSPEL. A New Translation, with 
Notes and Practical Lessons. By Professor J. H. GopwIn, New College, Author 
of “ The Apocalypse of St. John,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, cloth. 


9 
A METRICAL STUDY of the BOOK of JOB. By Henry 


JOHN MARTEN. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
10 
LECTURES on the FIRST and SECOND EPISTLES of 


PETER. By the Rev. JoHN LILLIig, D.D., Author of “ Lectures on the Epistles 
of Paul to the Thessalonians,” &c. In 8yo, 12s, cloth. 
ll 
The PROPHECIES of OURLORDand HIS APOSTLES. A 
Series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedral Church of Berlin. By W. 
HorrMany, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the King of Prussia. In crown 8yvo, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 
“These discourses are worthy of the highest commendation. They are charac- 
terized by extreme simplicity of style, and abound in richly suggestive reflec tions, 
penetrative thoughts, and a fine analysi s of human feelings and motives,”—Con- 
temporary Review, 


An APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK for the NEW YEAR. 
The YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT in LIFE. By the 














Rev. W. Guest, F.G.S. Third Edition. Feap. Svo, cloth, price 1s 6d, 


suitable for PRESENTS 


name is on the title-page of 
Every one rejoices in * Old 


OLD MERRY’S VOLUMES, 
and CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

“Old Merry.”—* The mirthfal old gentleman whose 
many a sound and generous volume for boys and girls. 
Merry.’ "—Athenwum. 

1 


OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1870. 


‘¢ Old Merry's Annual for 1870" is as gay in its binding as ever, as amusing in its 
literary matter, and as profuse in its illustrations.”"—Dai/y News. 
“ Brimful of sport and adventure and sound boy reading.”"—Morning Post. 


Profusely Illustrated, 5s. 


2 


TRAVELS on the CONTINENT. Profusely 


OLD MERRY’S 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
* Lively and amusing all the way through. The woolcuts which illustrate it are 


excellent."—Guardian. 
3 
OLD MERRY’S QUEER DISCOURSES on QUEER PROVERBS. 
Illustrations, 2s 6d. 
“ Uniting the elements of merriment and wisdom in ft proportions.” —TZimes. 


4d 
OLD MERRY’S FIRESIDE CHATS WITH the YOUNGSTERS. 
New and Cheaper edition, Coloured frontispiece, 2s 6d, 
A NEW SERIES of 
OLD MERRY’S MAGAZINE—‘‘ MERRY and WIS 
on the Ist of JANUARY, price 4d monthly. Sixty-four pages, toned paper, 


beautifully illustrated, and’ forming a handsome Annual at the end of the year, 
containing Tales, Travels, Sketches, and other contributions, by the best writers 


for the young. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.} “3g eer eee 





Second Edition, in S8vo, price 9s, cloth, 


7 PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY, as applicable to Moral, | 


Mental, and Social Science. 


Works by the same Author. 
On FORCE and its MENTAL CORRELATES. Price 5s. 


“Tf these be legitimate assumptions, if the nature of man correspond to the 
description of it here given, the speculations of Plato, Kant, and Hamilton sink to | 


the level of fanciful romancings.”—/nquirer. 


EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or AFFECTIONS. Third Edition, | 


price 3s 6d. 


The SCIENCE of MAN; a Bird's-eye View of the Wide and Fertile 


Field of Anthropology. 1s. 


London: 


By CHARLES BRAY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


4 “Janus.” 


| Neri. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


In a few days, in 8vo, price 1s. 
FEW SPECIMENS of SCIENTIFIC HISTORY from 


By EpwWAkb STerHeN Keoou, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 


Paternoster row. 





| 
| 
| London: 
| 
| 





M.A. 
| hes "Re. 
} 


On January 1, in post 8vo, with 2 Maps. 
ry AMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 


7?— of Great Britain in March, 1869. 
S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “Chapters on 


By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








rE 


By Freveric SE“Boum. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
Travelling Boxes, 
be forwarded on 
next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, 
London. 


| arrival of ERasMUs. 
London: 


Portmanteaus, 
application to 


A New Edition, in 8vo price 14s, cloth. 


OXFORD 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: 
The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of COLET with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 


REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 


being a History of their Fellow-work. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published in * 





be a 
MENTS. waa £10 10s, 


— 5 


| EYLESS 


_—) iS 


all the LATEST 
3 £15 15s, £21, 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30. 


See the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 


a 
£50, £35, £15; \ 


viii. 9; with Faesimiles of 





London : 


ESSIAH the PRINCE. 
Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 


4 
the Solar Eclipse of Lith June, B.C. 
Three Ancient Tombstones from the Crimea, showing 


RE the most DURABLE and ACCURATE. | »°¥ the Jews’ descendants of the Ten ‘Tribes have preserved the date of their 
7 5 hee: Tent | Captivity under Shalmanezer as the year B.C, 696. 

post free, Two Stamps. | Table adjusting Secular with He brew Chronology from the year B.C, 1,000 to A. 

| 33, and a Treatise on the Sabbatical Years and Jubilees, 

LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


vo, pp. 536, price 15s, cloth. 

By J. W. Bosanquer, F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated with a Map of 
763, registered at Nineveh, and foretold by Amos 


Also a complete C rey 





OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a sotier y of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


J. NICOLL'S SPECIALITIES in 


e WINTER DRESS for BUYS RETURN- 
ING from SCHOOL. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from........0-+.s0008 21s Od. 
Morning Suits, from.,......... 5 
Evening Dress Suits, from. 
Highland Suits, from ...., 318 6d. 

FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOATS :—Four years of 
age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s: cight years, 18s 6d; ten 
years, 20s; twelve years, 2ls 6d; fourteen years, 23s; 
sixteen years, 24s 6d, &c. 

MILLED MELTON, PILOT, and WITNEY OVER- 
COATS :—Four years of age, 228 bn six years, 24s 6d; 
eight years, 26s 6d; ten years, 28s 6d; twelve years, 
30s 6d; fourteen years, 32s 6d ; sixteen years, 34s 6d. 

SPECIALITES in HATS, SHIRTS, “HOSIERY, &e., 
suits uble for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for imme . ate use, or made to order in a few hours. 


H. 2 NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 


the Queen, & Royal Family, and the Courts 











f Europe. 
. qs 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON. ...cccceees ~ 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W 


(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

(59 New street, Birmingham. 


BRANCHES ...... - 


Cu tISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 
court the Gay and Festive Scenes.—ROW LANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL creates and sustains a luxuriant head 
of hair, ROWLANDS' KALYDOR renders the skin 
soft, fair, and blooming, and eradicates all defects. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts 
a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, and «a pleasing fra- 
grence to the breath. Sold at 20 Hatton Garden, and 
by chemists and perfumers. 

*,* Ask for * Rowlands” 












articles. 





UR IAT E ea MMON IA LOZENGES. 
‘ _ In bottles, 2s. Useful for bronchitis, by loosen 
ing the phlegm and relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen. 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—Dec. 31, 1867.) 
277 OXFORD STREET, London. 











V ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
a VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
just received a C onsignment of No, 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 64 per box. Sample')>xes of 100, 8s,—Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittanwe., 


have 





I EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 


Stock on Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Ohildren’s Cots stands unrivalled, either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of priees. He also supplies 
Bedding manufactured on the premises, and Bed-hang- 
ings of guaranteed quality. Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 11s 
each. Ornamental [ron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 8s to £30. Complete suites of Bed- 
Room Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished 
and japanned deal, always on show. These are made 
by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his manufactory, 84 
Newman street, and every article is guaranteed. China 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 4s the set of five 


pieces. 
\ ILLIAM S BURTON, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrt- 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, London. With the present Rail- 
way Facilities the cost of delivering goods to the most 
distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, when desired, 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





GABRIEL'S ? 
YELEBRATED PREPARATIONS, 
/ for cleansing, beautifying, and preserving the 

teeth. Sold by all chemists and perfumers, with 
directions for personal use, and by the manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established denitists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. Established 1815. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for 
cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting a 
natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 

GAPRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH 
pared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is td per bux. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, for 
preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white aud 
as firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, aud prevents decay. 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. An 
Esseuce unparalleled for its efficacy in all cases of 
tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Forms a most agree- 
able and refreshing mouth-wash, which perfumes the 
mouth and sweetens the breath, and is most invaluable 
to smokers. Price 5s per bottle. 


POWDER.  Pre- 
Whitens 


delicious 





PURE CLARETS. 
No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire).............0 l4s 
3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux)... 
5.—Dessert Claret.. .(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 365 
T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 





” 


” 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


J INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agenta in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
indmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL — 





UNVIL Ll YS OLD IRISH W HISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


N ESSRS. H. B. FEARON and SON, 
i Wine end Spirit Merchants, have removed 
from their old premises at 94 HOLBORN HILL, where 
they have carried on business for upwards of seventy 
years, to NEW and EXTENSIVE PREMISES at the 
Western end of the HOLBORN VIADUCT. Every 
kind of wine, spirit, and liqueur in stock, Price lists 
sont on application, 

Messrs. Fearon’s West-End House remains at 145 
New Bond street. 








“T A ANDALUZA”— 
_4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
Ec, 

Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and 54s 
re tenn sent on — of remittance, 





I OL L OW AY’S PIL LS. —sc E PT! ICS 

SLLENCED.—Many persons who once doubted 
the wonderful curative and purifying properties of these 
Pills, and afterwards witnessed the beneficial effects 
produced by them in diseases of the digestive organs, 
have been constrained to admit their efficacy, have 
adopted them as their own domestic aperient, and 
graciously recommended them to their friends, Hollo- 
way’'s Pills act primarily on the stomach, which they 
thoroughly invigorate; they then exercise a most 
wholesome influence on the liver, from which they 
immediately remove any congestion or temporary stag- 
nation of the bile or blood; while equal benefits are 





conferred upon the spleen and kidneys. The discovery 
' of these Pills was indeed a triumph in art. 





MAGIC LANTERNS and DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


NEWTON and CO.’S (Opticians to the Queen) Celebrated and Greatly Improved PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, as supplied 


to Government, complete in Case, 


3 3s, can only be had at their Establishment. 


MAGIC LANTERN, with 1 doz. Slides, 7s Gd and 10s 6d; 


Larger Lantern, 10s 6d, 16s, and 35s.—3 Fleet street, Temple Bar, London.—lIllustrated Price List for Four Stamps. 





A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 


should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


What it buckles up, it locks up. Before you buy a Portmanteau 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 


BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





——<s 
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Now ready, 1 vol., 10s 6d, elegantly bound. 


FAIRY FANCIES. 


By Lizzie SELINA EDEN. 
Illustrated by the MARCHIONESS OF HASTINGS, 
Hversr and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


POEMS 


FROM CALVARY & THE HUNTER’S TALE. 
By R, HILTON. 
London: Provost & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 





Now ready, in super-royal 8yo, with a Map and 80 
Illustrations, price £1 10s, in extra cloth. 

OURNAL of a LANDSCAPE 

e PAINTER in CORSICA. By Epwarp LEAR. 

With 80 Illustrations (40 full-page) drawn on Wood by 

the Author, 

London: RoBert JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 

This day is published, post 8vo, cloth, price half-a-crown, 


a Second Edition of 

1UPS and thir CUSTOMS. 

“A collection of admirable recipes for the brewing 
of cups."— Observer. 

JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 








In 1 vol. 8vo, handsome cloth, price 21s. 

YCOTLAND, SOCIAL and 
i% DOMESTIC: Memorials of Life and Manners in 
North Britain. By the Rey. CHARLES RoGeErs, LL D., 
F.S.A. Scot. 

“A pleasant book, containing a mass of curious 
information.”"—Saturday Review 

“A most instructive and 
Evaminer. 

* Brilliant light is thrown on the pictures of Scottish 
character...... Eminently satisfactory."—Daily Telegraph. 

“A noteworthy collection of social ana.”—Atheneum. 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall court. 


R. WILLIAM 'TEGG’S Descriptive 
Catalogue of Standard Works in various De- 
Address, 


amusing vyolume.”— 





\ 


partments of Literature, sent free by Post. 
Pancras lane, Cheapside, London. 


RACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND 
CHART. A Comparative View of Sixty-five 
Joint Stock Banks. Price 1s, 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, London, 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ANGLO-SAXON. 

Professor HENRY MORLEY will read “Beowulf” with 
the Anglo-Saxon Class on Tuesday evenings, from 6.30 
to 7.30 in the Lent and Summer Terms, beginning on 
Tuesday, January llth. Fee £2 2s. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Faculty of Medicine.—The classes will re-commeuce 
on Monday, January 3, 1870. 

Faculty of Arts and Laws (including the Department 
of applied Sciences).—The Lent Term will commence 
on Tuesday, January 4, 1870, 

The Schools for Boys between the ages of seven and 
sixteen.—The Lent Term will begin on Tuesday, 
January 18, 1870. 

The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, &c.—The Lent Term will commence on 
Monday, January 10, 1870. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
College may be obtained at the office of the College on 
application, either personally or by letter. 

The College is close to the Gower-street station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways, 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


MA ERN COLLEGE.—The next 








Term will commence on FRIDAY, JANUARY 
4. The new Pupils will join the College on WED- 
NESDAY, JANUARY, 26. 


M2ALve RN COLLEGE— 


HEAD MASTER. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

Fullinformation onapplication to HENRY ALDRICH, 

Esq., the Secretary. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON. 

The SENATE are about to appoint an ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR, The Salary will be £500 a year. In 
common with the other Officers of the University, he 
will be subject to annual re-election. The whole tlme 
of the Assistant-Registrar must be devoted to the busi- 
ness of the University. He will be required to enter on 
his duties on the Ist of May, 1870. Furtherinformation 
may be obtained by application to the Registrar. 

Candidates are desired to send in their names to the 
Registrar, with a statement of their age, previous 
career, and qualifications, and with such Testimonials 
as they may think desirable, before Tuesday, Ist March, 
1870. It is particularly requested by the Senate that 
no personal application be made to its members 
individually. By order of the Senate, 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, Registrar. 
17 Savile row, W., December 22, 1869. 

















N ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
if is CLOSED, for Removal of the Collection to 
Due Notice of the re-opening will 


By order, 
GEORGE SCHARF. 





South Kensington. 
be given. 








pg iy ANNUAL WINTER 
4 EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, by 
British and Foreign Artists, is NOW OPEN at the 
French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, from half-past 9 till 5 
o'clock. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. 
TMNHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
_ WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHI- 
BITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten 
till five. Admission Is. Gas on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—tThe 
NOVELTIES during the present CHRISTMAS 
HOLYDAYS will, if possible, surpass all previous 
efforts made. Professor Pepper's New Lecture, entitled 
“A Shocking Jar.” The largest Leyden Battery in the 
world, The largest Gassiott’s cascade apparatus. 
Immense lengths of wire will be deflagrated, and other 
surprising experiments shown. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

IMPERIAL RELICS of MAXIMILIAN'S 
EMPIRE.-—Petit Concert. Engagement of Herr 
Angyalphi, the celebrated Hungarian Basso Profondo. 
Herr Schalkenbach on the Grand Electric Organ, and 
Mr. Frewin's Band. ‘The Mysterious Hand—Mr. James 
Matthew's Magic—The Automatie Leotard—Entertain- 
ment by J. L. King, Esq., founded on the Notes of 
Professor Pepper's Visit to the International Exhibition 
of Amsterdam. 


B*« of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1847. 














LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
3 COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
tothe Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions, 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

24th December, 1868, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this day ...... 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do....... 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund ..,........... 
Present Value of Life Premium: 

LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) £1,542,361 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£8,737 per 

BEATE) evccuscscccsesescencs wos eee 68,295 

Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 


rMUE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G, Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SamL. BrowN, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of January. 

The Government Duty is totally abolished. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with Statement 
of the Assets and Liabilities in the Life Branch, free 
on application to the Company's Agents, or to the 
Secretary. 








Founded 
















John Martin, Esq. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq. 
Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 











XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 








| the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broac 
| London. 
| 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
has just published 
A NEW PROSPECTUS, 
Specially suited to the Present Time. 
This Prospectus specifies the Documents necess Lry to 


) ie SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


| enable any one to form a satisfactory judgment regard- 


ing the Financial Condition and General Merits of a 
Life Assurance Association, and contains :— 

1. The last Valuation Balance-Sheet of Assets and 
Liabilities, with list of the Securities in which the Funds 
are invested. 

2. A detailed abstract of the Valuation of the Society's 
Assets and Liabilities under its Policies, in which the 
mode of Valuation of each Policy is made as well 
known to Actuaries and skilled persons as it is to the 
Society's officers themselves. 

3. A Table of Surrender Values, repayable under dis - 
continued Policies of all durations. 

4. A Table of Bonuses, added to Policies of all dura- 
tions, 

THE SOCIETY'S RESOURCES ARE 

A Realized Fund, exceeding vee £5,000,000 
An Annual Revenue, exceeding os 609,000 

BY SUCH UNRESERVED DISCLOSURE 
as the new Prospectus contains, the great evils in- 
separable from secrecy and partial publication can alone 
be guarded against; and in view of probable legislation 
to compel publicity regarding the financial condition of 
all Life Assurance Offices, this new Prospectus is 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of all 
concerned. 

Copies of the New Prospectus may be had, or will be 
sent post free, on application. 

SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh, Nov., 1869 
London.—Office, 28 Cornhill. 
HONORARY BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
George Young, Esq., Mark lane. 
Charles Edward Pollock, Es¢., ().C. 
John Murray, Esq., publisher, Albemarle street. 
Samuel Laing, Esq., Chairman London and Brighton 
Railway. 
James Anderson, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 
The Rev. Alfred Povah, M.A., St. Olave’s Rectory, 

Hart street. 

Joseph J. Welch, Esq. (Messrs. Welsh, Margetson, and 

Co.) 

Captain William Pigott, Trinity House. 
Michael Wills, Esq., Lloyds. 
William George Anderson, Esq., Somerset House. 

Chief Agent, Hugh M‘Kean, 28 Cornhill. 

West End, Andrew Thomson, 4 Pall Mall. 











THE COMMERCIAL UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE—LIFE—MARINE. 

..£2,500,000, 





Capital, fully Subscribed... 






Capital paid up .......06 wee =: 250,000, 
Tnvested Assets ......cccsscersersereoreeeee 600,000 
Offices :—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, 


DIRECTORS. 

John Boustead, Esq. (Price and Boustead ) 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J. Colman.) 
Alfred Giles, Esq., 9 Adelphi terrace, W.C. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq., Lee road, Lee, Kent. 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. (S. Hanson and Son.) 
Frederick W. Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Harris.) 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas & Francis Hicks.) 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co.) 
F. Larkworthy, Esq. (Bank of New Zealand.) 
Charles J. Leaf, Esq. (Leaf, Sons, and Co.) 
William Leask, Esq., 14 Eastcheap. 
A. J. Mundella, Esq., M.P., 116 Wood street, E.C., 

and Nottingham. 
Henry W. Peek, Esq., M.P. (Peek, Brothers, & Co.) 
Alexander Robertson, Esq., 20 Grafton street, W. 
D. Cooper Scott, Esq., London and Brazil. 
Alexander Sim, Esq. (Churchill aud Siu.) 
Henry Trower, Esq. (Trower and Lawson.) 
James P. Woodhouse, Esq. (J. C. and M. Wood- 

house.) 

Fire DEPARTMENT.—Manager E. Cozens SMITH, Est 

Moderate Rates of Premium, based on an equitable 
system of Assessment. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims. 

All Policies are Issued Free of Duty, and no fees or 
stamps are charged. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. — Underwriter, J. 
SAUNDERS, Esq. 

Risks underwritten in London on current terms, 

Lire DEPARTMENT.—Actuary and Manager, W. P. 
PATTISON, Esq. 

Complete accounts of income and expenditure, and 
full particulars of the valuation, showing with clearness 
the position of the Life Branch, are issued to policy- 
holders, 

The Life Funds, by deed of settlement, are invested 
in the names of special trustees for the security of life 
policyholders, and the expenses of management are 
limited to 10 per cent. on the premiumincome. The 
following are examples of bonuses declared on the 31st 
December, 1867, upon policies effected in 1863:— 

- Yearly rate Per-centage 
Annual of Bonus per of Bonus on 
Pre- cent.onSum Total Pre- 


CARR 





Ageat| Sum 








L 
> 
as 








Entry. Assured 
| mium. Assured. miums Paid. 
| ¢ rlesdadl £84| £8 @ 
20 | 1.000 | 10019 8 4 200 103 0 0 
jo | 1.000 10624 14 2 - a ae 85 16 0 
10 1,000 10632 1 8 225 66 1 5 
aU 1,000 11043 16 8 240 50 3 9 


ALEXR. SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 


>yEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures om 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
1 street, 








By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
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- BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED 


IS GENUINE. 





SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


“HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
Il. oc 8 & & 
° 156, STRAND, 16. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 

Broad street.—Established 1807. 


prxrevet SOLIDAIRES 





for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 
Cleveland Works. 


ILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
Office, Piccadilly. 

a NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e,, for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 73 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
RTIFICIAL ADAMANTEAN 
TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKELL, Dentist, of 25 
Hanover square, has invented the method of fixing 
teeth by atmospheric pressure, that to remove would be 
impossible except at the will of the wearer. Fixed 
without the shghtest pain or removal of stumps. A set 
of teeth £5; single tooth, 5s; Mr. F. Eskell’s new 
works on the teeth: “Scientific and Painless Dentis- 
try,” being a popular exposition of the dentistry of the 
present age, sent post free 12 stamps; also “ The New 
System of Dentistry,” eighth edition, 6 stamps. Con- 
sultations free. 











LEVER | 





BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 63 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 64, 
and 6s 6d per 1,009, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreigu Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


| OD RIGUES'’.—MONOGRAMS, 
» ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONO- 
GRAMS artistically designed for any combination of 
letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
Stationer, Heraldic Designer, and Engraver to the 
Royal Family, 42 Piccadilly, London, W. 


IELD’S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully scented, and 
“ YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume. Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 


MELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registared.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having ~ distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d 
per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. amd J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 
NDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medica! profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
HOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





wet is the CHRISTMAS GIFT 
of the PERIOD? 


Decidedly 
A WHEELER and WILSON 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


Why ?—Because it will enable any lady—wife or 
maiden—greatly to economize the time she spends in 
needlework. 

But to what extent ?—Look and wonder! 

A fine shirt takes an expert needlewoman 14} hours 
to make. The machine will make it in 1) hours. A 
silk dress cannot be completed by the needle in less 
than 8} hours, but the machine will make it 1} hours. 
One dozen linen handkerchiefs can be hemmed in 8} 
hours by needle; the machine will do them better and 
neater in § of an hour. 

Does not such a machine fairly lay claim to become 
the Christmas Gift of the Period ? 

For further details of the saving of time accomplished 
bythe WHEELER and WILSON SEWING MACHINE, 
see their prospectus, which, with sample card of work, 
is forwarded post free on application to 
139 REGENT re ST. PAUL'S CHURCH 

A . 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Uprivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the — Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 





STEWARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS, from 7s 6d to £30. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free—406 and 66 STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL, 
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On and after the 1st of January, 1870. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


WILL 


APPEAR AS 


A MORNING JOURNAL; 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE, as a morning journal, will sometimes consist of sixteen pages, sometimes of 


twelve, according as demand is made upon its space. 


The pages will be somewhat smaller than those of the other London morning journals, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience of handling a large and cumbersome sheet. 


The large clear type, good paper, 
ter 


wanting to it in future. 


conducted news sheet. 


and generally handsome appearance which have hitherto been charac- 
istic of the PALL MALL GAZETTE will be maintained. 

Whatever merits the PALL MALL GAZETTE may possess as a political and literary journal will not be 
In fact, the morning journal may be 
MALL GAZETTE as it is now written, with more of original matter, 


described with tolerable accuracy as the PALL 
and, besides, all that constitutes a well- 


All the news of the day, as it appears in the 7imes and similar journals, will be printed in the PALL MALL 


GAZETTE, with such additions, modifications, and improvements as we 


may have the good fortune to make. 


Evening editions of the PALL MALL GAZETTE will be published in the same shape and of the same size 


as the morning paper, and at the same price, 


OFFICE: 2 


NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, 


CHARING CROSS. 





BEGUMBAGH. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


CONTAINS A THRILLING EPISODE 


NOW READY, 


“CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL,” 


OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, ENTITLED 


BEGUM BAGH. 





To be published Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


al ” > D4 An 
THE PORTFOLIO; 
AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL, 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 

The chief intention of this publication is to supply to 
its subscribers, at a lower cost than would be possible 
without the certain sale of a regular periodical cireu- 
lation, works of art of various kinds, but always such 
as are likely to interest a cultivated public; and to 
accompany them with literature by writers of proved 
ability, superior to mere letter-press, and more readable 
than pure criticism or cataloguing. 

The First Number is now ready, and contains the 
following Articles and Illustrations :— 

ENGLISH PAINTERS of the PRESENT DAY. 1. 
E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. 2. ALBERT MOORE, By 
Sidney Colvin. 

The UNKNOWN RIVER: 
Discovery. ChapterI, By the Author of “ 
and Etchers,” 

ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. No. I. The 
Pinnacle of St. Louis, Sens. 

THREE PHASES of MUNICH ART. By J. 
Beavington Atkinson. 

VASHTI. Permanent Autotype Photograph, from a 
Sepia Drawing by E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 

THREE ETCHINGS. By P. G. Hamerton. 
on India paper. 

The PINNACLE of ST. LOUIS. 
Three Tints. 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Ficot street, 


London. 
y eroeras MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1870. 


VICTORIA DISCUSSION SOCIETY. 
WILL SHE FAIL? By Alice B. Le Gey 
The KIRKDALE INDUSTRIAL RA‘ 1GED SCHOOLS. 
STELLA'S PENANCE, 
11, Life and Death, 
12. Home Again. 
MOW MUCH a WIFE is MORALLY BOUND to 
SUFFER when the LAW COULD PROTECT HER. 
EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN in CIGAR MAKING. 
The Women's Suffrage Agitation. Employment for 
Women as Printers, The Married Women's Pro- 
perty Bill. Admission of Ladies to a Swedish 
University. Lady Pharmacists. Bishop Wilberforce 
on Communities of Women. Oxford Local Exami- 
nations, The Commercial Status and Property 
Rights of Women, &c. 
EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes street, 
Hanover square. 


an Etcher’s Voyage of 
Etching 


Printed 


Lithographed in 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 
r | _ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, 
CONTENTS. 
. RED as a ROSEis SHE. By the Author of “ Cometh 
up as a Flower.” Chapters XXXV. to XXXVII. 
CHARACTERISTICS of MODERN PAINTING. 
. The “CONVULSIONNAIRES” of ST. MEDARD, 
By Thomas Adolphus Trollope 
MADEMOISELLE SCUDERI. “ Tale of the 17th 
Century. (Concluded.) 
WHAT WOMEN THINK ABOUT MEN. 
An ACTING CHARADE. 
The STORY of my FIRST CIRCUIT. 
. A RACE for a WIFE. By the Author of “ Breezie 
Langton.” 
Chap. 1. The Belle of the Ball. 
— 2. The Denizens of Glinn. 
3. A Projected Alliance, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


om 


- 


KAKA 


Just published, price 6d; per post for 7 stamps. 
HE IRISH TENANT-RIGHT 
QUESTION. Examined by a Comparison of 
the Law and Practice of England with the Law 
and Practice of Ireland. With Suggestions on the 


basis of Legislation, and the consequences which would 
follow the adoption of Fixity of Tenure, or the Ulster 
By Ropert BAXTER, Esq. 

Charing Cross, 


Tenant-Right. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 





Half-a-Crown, Mouthly. 
t's aieh agg meme REVIEW : 
ease GICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
INTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
se ROMAN CURIA. By the Rey. Professor 
‘heeth 
2. DANIE L DE FOE. By John Dennis. 
3. HEGEL and his CONNECTION with 
THOUGHT. By T. Collyns Simon. LL.D 


BRITISH 


| 4. CATHEDRAL REFORM in IRELAND. By J. C. 


MacDonnell, D.D., Dean of Cashel. 
5. Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS. 
of Canterbury. 
6. LOVERS of the LOST. By Josephine E. Butler. 
7. A FEW THOUGHTS on the LAITY. By a Layman. 
8. A NONOONFORMIST'S VINDICATION, By Her- 
bert S. Skeats. 
9, NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRAHAN aud Co., 


By the Dean 


56 Ludgate hill. 





Now ready. One Shilling. No. 121. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by RoBert 
BARNES and GEORGE DU nega 


JONTEN 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PL. *AC E. 

tration). Chapters XXVIIL, XXIX 
GLIMPSES of CIIRISTMAS in the DAYS of OLD. 
SHAMROCKIANA. 

Chapter 2.—The Pre-Unionists. 

3.—A Page of Biography Supplied. 
The STREAM that HURRIES BY. By Gerald Griffin. 
OU __ tW BISHOP. APROPOS of the “ CUME- 
AL.” 


Ic 

The KING of SWEDEN'S POEMS. 

AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter 10,—The Calumet goes round amoug the 

Childersleighs. 

11.—Miss Childersleigh loses a Home and 
finds a Friend. 

12.—The General Meeting. 

_ SMITH, ELvER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


£ With an Illus- 





: ~ Price 28 6 6d. 
7. THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVIII. JANUARY, 1870. 


1. Tho JE — oe AH.—IL By Samuel David- 
son, D.D., 


2. — ANNES: iikve HLIN. By R. B. Drummond, 

3. LEOKY'S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
By I. W. Cornish, M.A, 

4. Dr. ROBERT LEE. By H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S. 

5. A LEGAL INQUIRY into the LIMITS of CLERI- 
CAL BELIEF. By Courtney Kenny. 

6. NOTICES of BOOKS. 


Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


On the First of JANUARY. 
HE TRUE CATHOLIC: 
A New Periodical, in the interests of Scriptural 
Truth and Love. 
CONTENTS of No. 1. 
. EXPLANATION of our TITLE. 





2. *HOW I CAME OUT from ROME.” An Auto- 
biography. By C. L. Trivier. 
3, sg RITE TEXTS of ROMANISM EX- 
AMLNED.—No. 


4. The TEMPLE of GOD and its SCAFFOLDING. 
5. “ The POPE and the COUNCIL.” 
6. CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 
7. The CHURCH of ROME Tested by the EPISTLE to 
the Romans. 
. PAPAL INFALLIBILITY CROWN of 
ROMAN APOSTASY 
9. COMMUNION with the SAINTS. 
10. REVIEW :—Hugh Latimer: a Biography. 
1l, MONTHLY ECC! LESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Adapted for circulation by the Clergy of all denomi- 
nations, by City and Town Missionaries, 
Readers, Evangelists, and Sunday School Teachers, 
Twelve Quarto Pages, finely printed on toned paper. 

ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 

Published at the Office of Tuk True CATHOLIC, 
St. Paul's Churchyard. To be had of all Booksellers, 
Newsagents, &c. 


the 


2 


PROFESSOR J. J. BLUNT’S WORKs. 

Now ready, Ninth Edition, post 8vo, 6s, 
NDESIGNED COINCIDENCES iin 
the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTA. 
MENT, an Argument of their Veracity, By Rey. J. J. 
BLUNT, D.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 

Cambridge 
By the same Author. 

The CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Fourth Edition, post 


dSvo, 6s. 


Tho PARISH PRIEST: His Duties, Acquire- 


ments, and Obligations. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, és, 


SERMONS. 


PLAIN PREACHED to a 
COUNTRY CONGREGATION. Fifth Edition. 2 yolg 
post 8vo. ; 


LECTURES on the RIGHT USE of tho 
EARLY FATHERS. Third Edition, 8yo, 9s, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


DEAN STANLEY'S WE ESTMINSTER ABBEY. _ 
Now ready, Third, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with 
many additional Illustrations, Svo, 21s. 

] ISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Antuvur Pey- 

RHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

*.* The additional Notes and Illustrations may be 
aad s separately. Svo, 6s, 

By the same Author. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of C 
BURY. 7s 6d. 

HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 12s, 


CANTER- 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the CORIN- 
THIANS. 6s. 
SINAI and PALESTINE. I4s. 


SERMONS PREACHED during a TOUR in 
the EAST. 9s. 

SERMONS PREACHED at CANTERBURY. 
7s 6d, 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


FORSYTH'S LIFE of CICERO. 
Now ready, Third Edition, with 49 Illustrations, 
Svo, 10s 6d. 
(PHLE LIFE and TIMES of CICERO; 


his Character as a Statesman, Orator, and Friend. 


With a Selection from his Correspondence and 
Orations. By WILLIAM ForsytH, M.A., Q.C., Author 
of * Horteusius,” “ History of Trial by Jury,” &, 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle street, 
BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, post 8vo, price half-a-crown. 


HE PEARL BYRON;; being a New 
and Copyright Edition of the Complete POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD BYRON, collated and revised 
from the Author's MSS. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“This PEAL Epition of Lorp Byron's Works is 
certainly the most remarkable reprint. For HALr-a- 
CROWN may now be had a complete and faithful collec- 
tion of the poet's works.” 
* The Best Epirion of BYRON is now brought with- 
in the means of the poorest student of the English 
classics.”—/all Mall Gazette, 
JOHN MURRAY, , Albemarle street. 





CANON ROBERTSON on the LITURGY. 
Now ready, Third, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 
post Svo, Ys. 

OW SHALL WE CONFORM to the 

LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND? 
To which is added two Papers on Ritualism from the 
Quarterly Review, By J.C, ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon of 
Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
King’s College. 

By the same Author, 3 vols. 8v 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHU RCH; 
from the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface VIL, 
A.D. 64-1303. 
Vol. L—A.D. 64-590, 
Vol, 2.—A.D. 590-1122. Third Edition. 
Vol. 3.—A.D, 1122-1303, 8vo, 18s, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 


8vo, 18s. 
8vo, 20s. 


Fourth Edition. 


Price 6d unstamped, 7d stamped. 
HE GRAPHIC, for December 25, 
contains the following Engravings :— 
The LATE Mr. GEORGE PEABODY—EMBARKA- 
TION at PORTSMOUTH. 

The DECK of the “* MONARCH.” 
MADAME GRISL. 
PORTRAIT of LONGFELLOW. 
The LOST PATH. 
WINTER GARDENERS. 
WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
BIRD MART. 
GERMAN BAZAAR. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY on the BOULEVARD. 
The GAME of CURLING. 
Monthly parts, containing -Five Numbers of the 
GRAPHIC, will be issued periodically, price 28 6d 
each. Part I. ready December 31. 
Handsome portfolios for holding 6 copies, 
2s 6d, can be obtained at the office, 190 Strand. 


DHOTOGRAPHIC SLIDES for the 


price 








Scripture | 


=" 


MAGIC LANTERN.—Select Views of Ely, 
Canterbury, Lichfield, and WHereford Cathedrals. 
Oxford, Cheltenham, Malvern, ‘Tintern Abbey, Raglan 
Castle, Kenilworth Castle, Tewkesbury Abbey, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, &., &e. Photographed by ALEXANDER 
WILSON, Leamington. 

List and a sample slide forwarded for 18 stamps. 











in 
s 


ut 
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MURRAY’S SELECT REPRINTS. 


A Series of Popular and Interesting Works, 
in small and convenient volumes, printed in 
good clear type, on Jine paper, feap. 8vo, 
price 2s 6d and 3s 6d each. 


The following are now ready:— 
CROMBIE on the INTEL- 
LECTUAL POWERS. 3s 6d. 


ABERCROMBIEonthe PHILOSOPHY 
of the MORAL FEELINGS. 2s 6d. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. By Rev. Thomas 


James, With 100 Woodcuts by Tenniel and Wolf. 
2s 6d. 


LORD BYRON'’S COMPLETE POETI- 

CAL WORKS. 2s éd. 
EL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S 

TABLE-TALK. 3s 6d. 

sir HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSOLA- 
TIONS in TRAVEL, 3s 6d. 

Sir HUMPHRY DAVY’S’ SAL- 
MONIA;; vr, Days of Fly-Fishing. 3s 6d. 


GIFFARD’S DEEDS of NAVAL 
DARING, 3s 6d. 


ARTHUR HALLAM’s REMAINS; 
Prose and Verse. 3s 6d. 


Bishop HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS 


3s 6d. 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL 
HISTORY. 3s 6d. 


LOUDON’S INSTRUCTIONS in GAR- 
DENING. 3s 6d. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace 


and JAMES SMITH. 3s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


THE BEST BOOK, THE BEST GIFT, 





With more than 100 Authentic Views of places men- 
tioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches and 
Photographs made on the spot. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
21s bound, or 42s in calf, or 52s 6d morocco, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Edited, with a Plain Practical Commentary for the 
use of Families and General Readers, by Epwarp 
CuURTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, Prebendary 
of York, and Rector of Crayke—and W. BAsit JONES, 
M.A., Archdeacon of York, Prebendary of York and St. 
David's, and Examining Chaplain to his Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of York, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“This COMMENTARY, as a whole, is not less 
marked by accuracy and soubd learning, than by judg- 
ment, candour, and piety. We highly commend it.”"— 
Guardian. 

“A Book FoR ALL TIME.” —WNoles and Queries, 

“A New Testament, with a simple, brief, but trust- 
worthy commentary, such as an ordinary reader of the 
Scripture requires, has long been a great desideratum. 
It was a happy idea to think of familiarizing the reader 
With those scenes which must ever have a peculiar 
interest for the Christian. We cannot all visit the 
Holy Land and see Bethlehem where the Saviour was 
born, or Nazareth, the scene of his early life, the banks 
of the Jordan, or the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
which were so often trodden by his feet, but all these 
localities are brought here vividly before one’s mind.” 

‘ardeners’ Chronicle. 

“THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK.”"—John Bull. 

“This edition is ‘he New Testament for the general 
reader. The results of modern travel, of modern ¢@ 
covery, of modern criticism, are brought together ad 
made available for instruction. The editors and illus- 
trators bethought them of the wants of those who desire 
to know the latest thoughts of the best scholars, and to 
possess the last results of travel and discovery."— 
Atheneum. 

“A VERY REMARKABLE BOOK."—Literary Churchman. 

“The idea of illustrating the Bible by really faithful 
representations of the places spoken of is a peculiarly 
happy one, for it is, in fact, a kind of commentary. The 

k is a work of very great elegance and sound 
Scholarship. Of the illustrations it would be impossible 
to speak in terms of praise sufficiently high.”—Union 
Review. 


*,* This is the cheapest Illustrated Edition of the 
New Testament that has ever appeared. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





New Volume of Poems, ready at al] Booksellers. 
puRe OSE and PASSION. 
KENINGALE COOK, B.A, 

Feap. 4to, toned paper, choicely bound, 320 pp.. 
price 7s 6d. 
London: Virtus and Co, 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
row, E.c, 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, the 40th Thousand of 
HOL Y G RAT BL, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poot Laureate. 


T H E 


Small 8yo, 7s. 





Mr, TENNYSON'’S OTHER WORKS. 

IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo, 7s. 
ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo, 6s. 
SELECTIONS. Square 8vo, cloth 


extra, 03, 


POEMS. Small 8vo, 9s. 
MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 





The PRINCESS. Small 8vo, 5s. 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo, 6s. 





Now ready. 
THE POCKET-VOLUME EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


10 vols., in neat case, price £2 5s. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 








Now ready, large crown Svo, 19s 6d, with a Frontispiece by FREDERICK WALKER. 


TO ESTHER, 
AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
SMITH, ELDER, aud CO,,15 Waterloo place. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, THE CRIMEA, GREECE, 
&c., 
IN THE SUITE OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM GREY. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





NEW WORK BY MR. MACGREGOR. 
Now ready, with 8 Maps, 4 Coloured Ulustrations, and 66 Woodcuts, crown Sve, 12s, 


THE 


ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, NILE, RED SEA, & GENNESARETH, 
&e. 


A CANOE CRUISE IN PALESTINE AND EGYPT, AND THE WATERS OF DAMASCUS, 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A., Author of “ A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,” &c., &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





LORD LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 


This day is published, in square 8vo, price 5s, cloth gilt. 


WALPOLE; or, Every Man has his Price. 
A COMEDY IN RITYME. 
By Lord LYTTON. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. HAMERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


WEN DEREAHOL M E; 


A STORY OF LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Author of “ A Painter's Camp,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Cloth lettered, price 10s 6d, with Two Maps. 


THE COLONIAL QUESTION. 


THE SAN JUAN WATER BOUNDARY QUESTION, AS AFFECTING THE DIVISION OF TERRITORY 
BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Containing American State Papers hitherto Unpublished in this Country. 


By Viscount MILTON, M.P. 





London: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN. 
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THE JANUARY PART OF 


GOOD 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


(SIXPENCE MONT 


BeGcins A NEW VOLUME, 


CARLINO. By the Author of ‘‘ Doctor Antonio,” ‘‘ Lorenzo Benoni,” &c. 


Chapters L.-II. 
The AIR-MOTHERS. By the Rev. 


DAYS in NORTH INDIA. By the Editor. 


LADY NOEL BYRON. Written in 


DOROTHY FOX. By the Author of 


Chapter 1.—The Fortune of War. 
— 2—* Like the Prince and Prince 
— 3.—At King's-Heart. 


TWO SONGS. By Jean Ingelow. 


A VISIT to the COUNTRY of the VAUDOIS. By Samuel Smiles, Author of 


* Self-Help.” —L. 


The CHRISTIANITY of the PRESENT and the FUTURE. By Henry 


Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


OUR WORKING. PEOPLE, and HOW THEY LIVE. By ‘Good Words” 


Commissioner. I, The Newcastle Collier. 


WORK. A Dramatic Sketch. By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Grace.’’ 

MY TIMEPIECE. By the Rev. Charles Turner. 

The FRENCH REFORMATORY of St. MICHEL. By F. M. F. Skene. 
Author of 


DEVOTED LIVES. By 
“ Praying and Working.” I. 


the Rev. 





The Publishers beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the ELEVEN 
Important New Works enumerated below appearing in GOOD WORDS next year:— 


By Norman | Half-Hours in the Temple Church. By 


Days in North India. 
acleod, D.D, 


Carlino. 
Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” 


Visits to the Country of the Vaudois. 
By Samuel Smiles, Author of * Self-Help.” 


Letters from the Tropics. By the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. 


Dorothy Fox. The New Three- 
Volume Story by the Author of “How it all 
Happened.” 

In addition to the above, there will also be 
contributions have raised GOC 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 


The Apostle of Greenland. 


The New Story by the Working People, and how they Live. 


W ORD §, 


HLY, ILLUSTRATED), 


AND CONTAINS AS FOLLOWS :— 


Charles Kingsley. 

1. Calcutta to Benares. 
1852. 

‘* How it all Happened.”’ 


ss in Fairy Tales,” 


W. Fleming Stevenson, 


ae 


C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


By ‘Good Words " Commissioner. 
‘Good Words’’ Lectures in Science. 
By Writers eminent in their several Departments. 


| Devoted Lives. Mission Tableaux 
from the last two Centuries. By the Author of 
“ Praying and Working.” 


| New Poems. By Jean Ingelow. 


Fernyhurst Court. The New Story by 
, the Author of “ Stone Edge.” 


Articles by most of the other Authors whose 
ID WORDS to its high position. 





GEORGE MACDONALD’S MAGAZINE. 


SIXPENCE 


GOOD WORDS F 


Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD. 


And Illustrated by ArTHUR HvGueEs, and Others. 


THE JANUARY 


RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOY- 
HOOD. By the Editor. Chapters X.-XII. 


TACKLING OLD EPHRAIM. 


the Author of * The Green Hand.” 
WILLIE’S QUESTION. By the Editor. 
Mrs. BLUNDERBORE’S TRIALS. By 


William Gilbert, 


AMONG the BUTTERFLIES. By the 


Rev. B.G. Johns. First Paper. 


GIACOMO and PALLIDINA;; or, the 


By 


MONTHLY. 


OR THE YOUNG. 


PART CONTAINS :— 
AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND. 
By the Author of “ Dealings with the Fairies.” 
Chapters V.-VIL. 


HYMNS for the YOUNG. With Music 
| by John Hullah. No. 3. 


‘The BOY WHO HAD NO MEMORY. 


TO BOYS. By the Rev. Charles 


Kingsley. 


The SWALLOW. By One of the 
Authors of “Child-World.” 





Italian Beggars. By the Countess Marie Monte BEES and BEEHIVES. By H. B. 
merili. Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S. 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
The ATHENZAUM, jor DECEMBER 25th, contains 


SPECIAL ARTICLES upon the Literature of England, France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, Holland, Turkey, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, Hungary, and 


America, forming a SURVEY of EUR( 
for the YEAR 1869. 


NOTICE.—TVhe ATHENAZUM will be PERMANENTLY 


ENLARGED on and after the 1st of J 
Bookseller or Newsagent, price Threepenc 
four postage stamps. 


Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20 Wellington street, Strand, W.C 


IPEAN and AMERICAN LITERATURE 


ANUARY, 1870.—May be ordered of any 
e. Single Copies sent by post on receipt of 





NEW BOOKS, 


The HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate 
Small 8yo, 7s. . 


LAST WORDS in the 
CHURCH of DONCASTER. 
D.D., Master of the Temple. 





PARISH 
By C. J. Vaugnay 
Crown 8yo, 336d, ' 


The RESURRECTION. By the Rey. 


SAMUEL Cox. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A TALE of ETERNITY, and other 


Poems, By GERALD Massey. Small 8yo, 7s, 


CHILD-NATURE. By One of the 
Authors of, and uniform with, “Child-World” 
With Illustrations, Square 32mo, 33 6d. 


The PEACE of GOD. By W. Basil 


JONES, Archdeacon of York. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


PROVERBS and COMEDIETTAS 
written for Private Representation, By Percy 
FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Life of 
David Garrick.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OTHER FOLKS’ LIVES. By MB. 


SMEDLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The LIFE of JOHN LONSDALE, 
3ishop of Lichfleld. By his Son-in-Law, E. B, 
DENISON, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


EASTWARD: Travels in Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria. By NorMAN MACLEop, 
D.D. Popular Edition, with Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 75 6d, 


POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate. 10 vols., in neat case, 45s. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


OF 


The REIGN of GEORGE SECOND. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“Mrs. Oliphant’s style is always charming, and it 
would be difficult to find pleasanter reading than her 
two volumes of Sketches...... Her aim has simply been 
by means of judicious selection, and careful and 
sympathetic painting to form a portrait-gallery, which 
shall illustrate the characters of a given age. We think 
that she has been, on the whole, very successful.” 
EXAMINER, 
“Mrs. Oliphant’s Historical Sketches form two attrac- 
tive volumes whose contents are happily arranged so 
as to bring out some of the salient points at a period in 
our social history richly illustrated by epistolary and 
biographical remains.” 
JOHN BULL. 
“The most graphic and vigorous Historical Sketches 
which have ever been published. It is indeed difficult 
to exaggerate the interest which attaches to these two 
volumes, or the high literary merit by which they are 
marked.” 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION. 
This day, post 8vo, 1s 


NUE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1870; 
containing a Calendar of Remarkable Days and 

Meteorological Tables and Remarks; Astro- 

nomical Facts and Phenomena; Monthly Notices ; 

Sunday Lessons; with Information connected with 

Government, Legislation, Commerce, and Education, &c. 

Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 

HE COMPANION to the ALMAMAC 

for 1870; or, Year-Book of General Information 

on Subjects connected with Mathematics, Natural 

Philosophy, Geography, Fine Arts, Political Economy ; 

with Abstracts of Public Acts, Parliamentary and 

Official Documents, a Chronicle of Occurrences during 

1869, and the following essays:— 

Self-Imposed Taxation. By Samuel Smiles. 2 

Total Eclipse of the Sun, 1868, By Edwin Dunkin. 

Water Supply of London. By Arthur Lockyer. 

The National Gallery. By James Thorne. 

The Great Suez Canal. By George Dodd. 





Terms; 


Progress of Australian Native Industries. By John 
Plummer. oe 
Notes on Co-Operation Abroad. By W. E. A. Axon. 
Architecture and Public Improvement. By James 
Thorne. 
Post 8yo, 4s. 
TNHE BRITISH ALMANAC and 


COMPANION for 1870. Bound in cloth boards. 
Published by the COMPANY of STATIONERS, with 
their other Almanacs for 1870. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s. 
OW the BALLOT REALLY WORKS. 
I A Speech deiivered in the House of Commons 
in the Year 1860. By the Right Hon, Hveu C. E. 
CHILDERS. With an Appendix. 
WintiamM Ripcway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 





0ksellers. ? 
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spASONABLE LITERARY PRESENTS. 
The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL 


TFORD. ‘Told by Herself in Letters to her 
Friends. With Sketches and Anecdotes of her most 
celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the Rev. A.G. 
L'EsTRANGE. With an Introductory Memoir, &c., 
bythe late Rey. WILLIAM HARNEss, her Literary 
Executor. In3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

«A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our 
knowledge of both remote and recent times. The 
work abounds in capital sketches of character. They 
are so many that selection becomes embarrassing; but 
we are sure we need not add anything to the com- 
mendation with which we now consign these volumes 
to the public.” —Athenwum. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. 


WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Forming the Eighth Volume of “ The 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s. 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, 


Author of “ Mansfield Park,” &c. By her Nephew, 
the Rev. J. E. Austen Leicu, Vicar of Bray. 
8yo, with Portrait and other Illustrations, 12s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


1 A Liprary EpITION, with a History of each 
Legend, and other illustrative Notes, and some addi- 
tional Pieces and Original Matter. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Frontis- 
iece by George Cruikshank, and all the Llustrations 
by Cruikshank and Leech, and two new ones by John 
Leech. Edited by the Rev. Richard DALTON BARHAM, 
ds. 

IL The ILLUSTRATED EprTion. In crown 4to, with 
63 Illustrations by Leech, Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du 
Maurier, 21s. 

IIL. The CARMINE EprrioN, with 18 Plates, 10s 6d, 

IV. The PorpuLar EpiTiOn, 3 Plates, gilt edges, 6s. 

V. The PocKeT VICTORIA EDITION, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An 


Edition of this celebrated Legend, in crown 4to, 
with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated 


Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NorMAN LOCKYER, 
F.RAS. Royal 8vo, with 225 Illustrations, 
Coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts, Third Edi- 
tion, 21s, 


The SUN. By Amedee Guillemin, 


Author of “The Heavens.” Translated by Dr, 
PHIPSON. With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


VINDICATION of LORD BYRON. 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and 


an Autobiography. By a New WitNrss. Elucidating 
the Byron Mystery. Edited by Dr. CHARLES 
Mackay. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. 


By W. Knox WrGramM. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS; Talleyrand— 
Mackintosh — Cobbett —Canning. A Now and 
Cheaper Edition, revised. In crown 8yvo, 6s. 


The COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S 


RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those 
of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, with Portrait of Lord 
Byron, 6s, 


POPULAR EDITION of SIR 


EDWARD CREASY'S DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD—from Marathon to Waterloo, 19th 
Edition. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Also, 


A LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, 10s 6d. 











RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher ‘in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
THE NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
HRISTMAS EVE with the SPIRITS; 
\ or, the Canon’s Wanderings through Ways 
Unknown, wih Further Tidings of Scrooge and Tiny 
Tim. Original illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, &c., 
2s 6d. At all libraries and booksellers in town or 
country; or free’ by post direct from the publishers, 
2s 6d. 
BULL, SruMons, and Co., Publishers, &c., 9 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square, W. 


Now realy, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6a. 
R4 YMOND LULLY’S GREAT 
v ELIXIR. A Dramatic Poem. 
BAstL MONTAGU PricKERING, 196 Piceadilly. 


j 
Just published, price 6d. 


periodical.”"—Eraminer.——** The Argosy is equal to any shilling magazine.”—Clare Journal. 


LOCKWOOD & CO.’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
The Way to Win. A Story of Adventure Afloat and 


Ashore. By CHARLES A. BEACH, Author of “ Lost Lenore,” “Ran Away from Home,” &. With Four 
Full-page Lllustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. (Just published, 


“ Will be a great favourite. The moral of the tale is | under the most unfavourable circumstances, and illus- 
very good."—John Bull. trating the moral lesson by aseries of stirring adyen- 
“This is a book for boys, inculcating perseverance | tures by flood and fleld."—Court Circular. 


Many Happy Returns of the Day! A Birthda 


Book for Boys and Girls. By CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. New Edition. With 118 





Engravings, post 8vyo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. [Just published, 
“ We cannot pass over ‘ Many Happy Returns of the “ Will be an agreeable souveniras a gift-book whether 
Day’ without recommending it heartily......... With all | it is connected with Christmas, the New Year, ora 


books belonging to the first-class works for young | birthday.”—Times, 
people this may honourably reckon."— Atheneum. 


° . * ¢ . *? 

Sunbeam Stories. The Fourth Series, containing “ Minnie’s 

Love,” and the New Tale, “Married and Settled,” both by the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
Illustrated with Four Full-page Engravings. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. (Just published. 


MARRIED and SETTLED may be had separately, price 6d, sewed ; cloth limp, 9d. 


The Boy’s Own Book. A Complete Encyclopedia of 
Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative. New and Enlarged Edition for 1370, including 
Velocipedes, La Crosse, Base Ball, &c. With more than 600 Llustrations and 10 Vignette Titles, printed in 
Gold. Imperial 16mo, over 700 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, price 8s 6d; or in French morocco 
elegant, gilt edges, price 12s. [Just published. 

“Not one amongst its rivals—not half-a-dozen of | The edition just issued may bid deflance to them all.” 
them rolled into one—can match our old favourite. | —Sailey'’s Magazine of Sports. 

It is still peerless.........More truly than ever the law- “There has never been a better book than this for 

giver of the playground.”—Sun. boys. Time and thought have rendered it perfect."— 

“Its imitators have been but puny counterfeits...... | Art Journal. 


Merry Tales for Little Folk. Edited by Madame De 


CHATELAIN. Containing The House that Jack Built—Little Bo-Peep—Mother Goose—Cock Robin— 
Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—Jack the Giant-Killer—Tom Thumb—Puss in Boots—Little Red 
Riding-Hood—Goody Two Shoes—Beauty and the Beast—Cinderella, and 27 other Old Favourites. Ilus- 
trated with 200 Pictures. Cloth elegant, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 

“A charming collection of favourite stories."— “All good uncles and aunts—all dear grandfathers 
oS sania dient en and grandmothers—as you wish to contribute to the 
- nich Ougnut to be placed in every nursery by Ac * : : “ ry 
of Parliament, if Government would but take a paternal happiness of the little darlings who nove you, take with 
interest in the feelings of three generations."—Aunt | You, on your Christmas visit, these ‘Merry Tales for 

Judy's Magazine. Little Folk.’"—Lady's Own Paper. 


9 
The Boy’s Home Book of Sports, Games, Exer- 
cises, and Pursuits. By Writers of “ The Boy's Own Magazine.” With 200 Illustrations and Coloured 
Frontispiece and Title. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 2s 6d. (Just published. 
“A smart little volume, well adapted as a present to young gentlemen home for the holidays."—Jell's Life. 
“ Apparently exhaustive of its subject.”"—7'imes. 
“A more useful or entertaining companion for youth can hardly be produced."—Court Circular. 


The Literature and Curiosities of Dreams: 


a Commonplace Book concerning the Mystery of Dreams and Visions, &«. By FRANK SEAFIELD, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, complete in I vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. [Just published, 


“ An exhaustive handbook upon the subject."—Saturday Reviac. 








London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, Ludgate hill, E.C. 





Just published, super royal 16mo, cloth, 5s 6d. 


QUEENSLAND: 
FOUR YEARS IN QUEENSLAND. 


By E. B. KENNEDY. 
With Photograph of a Squatter’s House, and a CoLourED MAP (Scale, 64 miles to an inch; size, 23 inches by 18), 
showing all the latest Discoveries, from Private and other Sources, with the Agricultural Districts 

and Gold Fields clearly defined. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SINAI. 
Just published. 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER MAJESTY'S TREASURY. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SINAI. 


Made by Captains C. W. WILSON and H. 8S. PALMER, R.E. Col. Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E., F.R.S., Director. 
3 vols. half-bound morocco, £13; or separately, Vols. I. and IL, £5 5s each; or separately, Vol. IIL, £2 10s. 
Each Photograph separately 94 and 1s, unmounted ; and 1s and 1s 6d mounted. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 36 in number, in a Box-Stereoscope, price £2 2s. 
A Descriptive List can be had upon application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, Sixpence, Monthly. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


T H &E A RG O S§S ¥Y. 


FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS :—1. Bessy Rane, By the Author of “East Lynne.” Chap. 1. The Anonymous Letter; Chap. 2 


Ellen Adair: Chap. 3. In Mrs. Gass’s Parlour.—2, West-Country Superstition.—3. How a Fairy Tale ended.— 
4. The Hills.—5. Robert Ashton’s Wedding-Day. By Johnny Ludlow.—6. Weariness—7, Katherine Maxwell's 
Forecasting.—8. Falling into Virginia Water. 


“ The Argosy is the best magazine of light literature we have scen."—Portsmouth Times——" An excellent 
“We do not 








OME OPINIONS on 


TRADES’ | wonder that the Argosy holds its own.”—The (Queen. 





“The Argosy is one of the marvels of the day."—London 


kK UNIONS jand the BILL of 1859, By EpMUNp | Scotsman.——* The Argosy has a very remarkable contributor in Johnny Ludlow. His papers possess some of 


Potrer, MP. 


London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand: Manc : 
JOHNSON and Rawson, ‘ ci see 


i 


| the finest humour and pathos, some of the deepest insight into human nature, we have met with for many 
} years.” —Spectator.——“' The Argosy is a complete fount of amusement.”—Zrighton Gazette, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Now ready, in crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


The SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
of The Statesman’s Year-Book,”’ 


by Frepertck Martin, thoroughly revised and corrected on 
the basis of Official Reports received direct from the heads of the 
leading Governments; containing a Clear and Concise Account 
of the Actual Condition of the whole civilized World, for 1870; 
the Reigning Sovereigns ; Constitution and Government; Army 
and Navy; Imports and Exports; Railways; Population ; and 
a vast amount of other information, forming an almost indispen- 
sable Manual for Statesmen, Politicians, Merchants, Writers, 
and all who take an interest in the political, social, commercial, 
and financial condition of the world. 


Cheap Edition of 
Sir S. W. BAKERS ALBERT 


NYANZA Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources, With Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
(This day. 


Cheap Edition of 
REALMAH. By the Author of “Friends 


in Council.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


Cheap Edition of 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry 


Krnas.ey, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


Cheaper Edition of 
Dr. C.J. VAUGHAN’S LECTURES 


on the REVELATION of ST. JOHN. 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo, 93. 
(This day. 


Cheaper Edition of 
Professor FAWCETT’S MANUAL 


of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Revised throughout, with Two 


New Chapters on “ National Education” and “ The Poor Laws 
and their Influence on Pauperism.” Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


SUNDAY LIBRARY, Vol. VIII. 
ALFRED the GREAT. By Thomas 


Hvueugs, M.P., Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days.” Crown 
Svo, Illustrated, 48; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. By 


E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
6s 6d (This day. 

“ This is, without exception, one of the most delightful of children’s books that 
has been published since Mr. Kingsley wrote his ‘Water Babies.’ The author has 
an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself, while some of his stories are superior 
to anything that Hans Christian Andersen has ever written.”"—Nonconformist. 


Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
“Tt is a nearly perfect gem......... We have had nothing so good for a long time, 
and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of the jewels of contemporary 
literature."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


CHATTERTON ; a Biographical Study. By 


DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. [This day. 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Con- 


piled principally from his Correspondence, and that of his Eldest Daughter, 


Sister MARIA CELESTE. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


Prof. LIGHTFOOT on St. PAUL’S 


EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Dissertations. 8vo, 12s. [Second Edition, this day. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 


By the Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN, Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition, this day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY, 


from Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of “The Heir of Red- 
Clyffe.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition, this day. 


The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, 


from 1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
age By I. T. PricHARD (Gray's Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8yo, with 
Map, 218, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 123, for JANUARY, price 1s. 

. —— swe OF THE NUMBER, 
. “ADI y 2} ur.” 7. CANON WESTCOT “ 
3. eB me, LADY.” By the Author of DRAL WORK.” he CATHE- 

“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Chaps. “RES — os 

XIV. and XV. SE ELE PUSSELL.” Chaps, 
3.M. SULLY PRUDHOMME'S fe - 

” . Mr. ©. KNIGHT WATSON op « 


“ SOUPIR. P 
ARCH- CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR of ths 


bd 


— 


4.“LAMBETH and _ the 
BISHOPS.” LAST GENERATION.” 

By the Hon. Lambeth Librarian. | 19 yR. THOMAS HUGHES -s 
grate UI. phe ANARCHY of LONDON.” 

5. MISS. SEWELL on “KAISERS- shes N. 
WERTH and the PROTESTANT | !!. The SHEPHERD. By F. 
DEACONESSES.” “An ENGLISH LANDLORD on th 

6. “BOARDS of GREEN CLOTH.” By IRISH LAND QUESTION.” By si, 
By W. P. Edward Strachey, Bart, = 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


The 


- 
Nw 








Price 4s 6d, No. 4 of 


JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 


Edited by W. G. CLARK, M.A.; JOHN E. B. Maron, M.A.; W. Apis WRIGHT, MA 


DECEMBER, 1869.—CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Mr. E. M. Geldart on the Origin and; 10. Mr. G. Perkins on Rhythm r¢, Metre 
Development of the Modern Greek 11. Professor Lightfoot on M. Renan's 


Language. Theory of the Epistle to the Romans 
2. Mr. D. B. Monro, Notes on Roman 12. Mr. C. Taylor on some Verses of 
History. Ecclesiastes. 


3. =. ey Abbott on the Cases, 13. Mr. W.G.Clark onAristophanisEquites, 
4. Mr. D. B. Monro on Herod. II. 116, and ene Rs Naegl 
Thueyd. 1. 2. . Dr. R. F. Weymouth on the éy (Meow 
5. Mr. Robinson Ellis on Lucretius, 


of Rev. v. 6 and the ava [héooy 


Book VI. sages 
6. Mr. H. Nettleship on the Mostellaria of ,- a : + aden for eek 
Plautus. 15. M. Neubauer on the Phoonician Pas- 


sage in the Poenulus of Plautus, Act 
v. ac. 1. 

16. Mr. Henry Jackson and Mr. W. E. 
Currey on Tacitus, Annals, XI. 97, 


7. Mr. Joseph B. Mayor, Notes on Mr. 

Paley’s Edition of the Agamemnon. 

8. Mr. A. A. Vansittart on Old Latin 

Palimpsest Fragments at Paris. 3 4 pa - 

9. Mr. E. H. Palmer, Explanation of a 17. ~ ed Jackson on Thucydides, 
Difficult Passage in Firdausf, 38, Professor Conington. 


London and Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 





On Friday next. 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, Conducted 
by Sir W. FArRBAIRN, Bart., F.R.S., W. Crookes, F.R.S., R. Hunt, F.RS., 
H. Woopwakb, F.G.S., F.Z.S., and J. SAMUELSON, Editor. Illustrated with Two 
Coloured and One Plain Page Plates and Twelve Woodcuts. No. XXV. January, 

1570, price 53 :— 

1. Light and Sound; an Examination of their Reputed Analogy. Illustrated. By 
W. F. Barret, ¥.0.S., Natural Science Master at the London International 
College, &c. 

2. On the Principles and Methods of Sewage Irrigation. Illustrated. 

3. be Solar Eclipse of August last. Illustrated. By WILLIAM CRookKEs, 

-R.S., &c. 

4. Instruction in Science for Women. 

5. On Idioey. By P. Martin DuNCAN, M.B., London, F.R.S., &e. 

6. The French Imperial School of Forestry. By ALFRED PENGELLY, B A., Cam- 


bridge. 
7. The Fuller's Earth of the South-West of England. By Rar Tarte, Associate 
Lin, Soe. F.G.S., &c. 
Notices of Recent Scientific Works, Chronicles of Science. 
With Proceedings of Learned Societies and recent Scientific Literature, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


KEITH, PROWSE, AND CO’S 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


RESENTS for CHRISTMAS and the NEW YEAR.— 
Every variety of MUSICAL GIFTS, including Albuys, Batons, &c., and the 

following instruments :— 

LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 
may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 

5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. Folding Harmoniums, 

8, 12, 14, and 18 guineas. 


HE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
J keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas. Book 
of airs, 2s 8d. 
\ USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 
i PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fine well- 
tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas. The new boxes, with accompaniment 
of flutes, bells, and drum, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful. Album boxes, at KEITH and 
CO.'S, 48 Cheapside. 
ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards. BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 
LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 
beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 3} Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Rudall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all tingerings. Just published, Third Edition, “ Hints to 
Flute Players,” price 6d, at KEITH and CO.’S, 48 Cheapside. 


NECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 

35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, five by 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and CO.'S, 48 
Cheapside. 


EW GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
it a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brac- 
ings for extreme climates. The tune is full and rich, and the articulation rapid and 
distinct. They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guaranteed of the greatest 
durability and excellence. The Boudoir Grand, 7ft Gin. by 4 ft. 7in., 60 and 65 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas. 
ORNET a PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 
POCKET CORNET, Electroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, is_most 
beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to play. Also the new Long Model 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 7s, in case complete, Ordinary Models from £2 2s. 


CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY, 48 CHEAPSIDE. 


ICE.—For tariff of the Hotel des Anglais, the new first-class 

Hotel facing the sea, and under English management.—Address, the Secro- 
tary, Mediteranean Hotel Company, Limited, 6 Dove court, Old Jewry, London, or 
to the Hotel, Nice. 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS,—At all Libraries, 
THIRTEEN AT TABLE. The Story of a Dinner 
that was Never Eaten. Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEY'S 
MAGAZINE. Profusely Illustrated, price 1s. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 
of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mes. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK; a Fairy 
Tale. By the Author of “Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated and hand- 
somely bound, 5s. 

The ROSE of JERICHO. Translated from the 


French. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NorTON. 2s 6. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS. 
ANovel. By the Countess VON BotuMer. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novucuerre Carey, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. 

VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Ceciz Grirrirn, 
Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 

DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [Second Edition. 


PHG@BE’S MOTHER. A Novel. By Louisa ANNE 


MerepiTH, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. In 2 vols, 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. <A 


Youthful Reminiscence. By Hans Scunreiper, Author of “ Nicknames at the 
Playingtfield College,” &e. 1 vol. 
BENEATH the WHEELS. A Novel. By the 
Author of “Olive Varcoe,” * Simple as a Dove,” “ Patience Caerleydon,” &e, 
3 vols. [Just ready. 
The LILY and the ROSE. A Story of the Untruth 
of a True Heart. By GABRIEL H. HArwoop. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


3 vols 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





Many Copies of each of the following Books are in circulation at 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


Journal of a Visit to Eqypt, by the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey; 
Dr. Russell's Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the 
East ; Her Majesty's Tower, by W. H. Dixon; The Holy Grail, by 
Alfred Tennyson; The * Rob Roy’ on the Jordan, by John Macgqre- 
gor; Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth, New Vols.; Arnot's Life of 
Dr. Hamilton; Notes on England and Italy, by Mrs. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; Home Life of Sir David Brewster ; Life and Letters 
of Dr. Faraday; At Home with the Bretons, by Mrs. Palliser ; 
Blackburn's Normandy ; Maurice's Lectures on Morality ; Life of 
Mary Russell Mitford; Historical Sketches, by Mrs. Oliphant; Life 
of Jane Austen ; Weld’s Notes on Burgundy ; Pictures of Hungarian 
Life; Alfred the Great, by Thomas Hughes; A Search for Winter 
Sunbeams in Corsica and Spain, by S. S. Cox; Veitch’s Life of Sir 
William Hamilton ; Memoir of Dr. Robert Lee ; Hozier’s Abyssinian 
Expedition; TYozer’s Turkey; Freshfield’s Central Caucacus ; Bell’s 
New Tracks in North America; All the Best Recent Works of 
Fiction, and nearly Five Hundred other Books of the Past and 
Present Season, Revised Lists of which will be forwarded, Postage 
Free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








Just published, in 1 vol., large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 


HE UNIVERSE; 7, the Injinitely Great 


and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Tlustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, 73 of which are full- 
paged, and Four Coloured Plates. 

Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row 
T HE 
CONTENTS. 


CLIMBING in SEARCH of the SKY. By Professor Tyndall. 
CONDORCET. By the Editor. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY and LAND. By Professor Cairnes, 
A FEW WORDS on Mr. TROLLOPE’S DEFENCE of FOX-HUNTING, By 
Helen Taylor. ‘ 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By Edward Dowden. 
The DEATH-LAMENTS of SAVAGES. By Sir George Grey. 
The LAND QUESTION.—II._ By F. Seebohm. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. : 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


For JANUARY. 





TPYASTE and STUDY of ART.—The BUILDER of THIS 

] WEEK, 4d, or by post 54, contains:—View and Plan of Ford House, 
Lingfleld—Mr. Gambin Parry on Taste—Professor Church on Domestic Art—A 
New Testing Machine, with Illustration—The Holborn Accident—John Gibson, the 
Scuiptor—and other Papers.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 

A New Volume Next Week. 

N ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY’S 
4 CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 








NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for JANUARY, 1870, 

being No. I. of a New Series. Edited by J. A. Froupe, M.A., late Fellow of 

Exeter College, Oxford. Price 2s 6d, (On Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS, 


ENGLAND and her COLONIES. By the Editor. 

WESTWARD: a Grandfather's Dream. 

LUNAR WARMTH and STELLAR HEAT. 

IRISH ELECTIONS and the INFLUENCE of the PRIESTS. 
yhittle. 

RAMBLES in DEVON. By Patricius Walker. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE. By Robert Williams, 

PROTEUS. 

Dr. ROBERT LEE of EDINBURGH: a Sketch by Shirley. 

The LAST “FIELD-DAY” in the NEW YORK “GOLD-ROOM.” 

IRELAND and the IRISH LAND QUESTION, 


By J. Lowry 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupg, M.A. Vols. 
XL. and XIL. (completion), 36s. 


SPEECHES of EARL RUSSELL, 1817—1841. 
Also, Despatches selected from Correspondence presented to Parliament, 
With Introduction to the Speeches and Despatches, by Earl 


1859—1805, 
(Z£arly in January. 


Russe. 


SHAFTESBURYS CHARACTERISTICS. 
Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, by the Rey. WALTER M. Hatca, M.A. 
Vol. L, 8vo, 14s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to the 


by J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, Lis. 


2 vols, Svo. 


Death of Charles I. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. By 
Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Portrait, 28s. 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A, Sculptor. 


Edited by Lady EASTLAKE. Svo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the 
World. By Ricuarp Doyie. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. 
with 16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in colours, 31s 6d. 


VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of 


Hindu Devilry. Adapted by Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &. With 33 
Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The LORD'S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED. By 
Dp nym R.A., and Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES of S. IGNATIUS of 


LOYOLA: with a Preface on the use of the Book. Edited by the Rev. Orpy 
SuHipLey, MA. 24mo, 3s 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’'SCOMMENTARY 


on St. PETER. New Edition, edited and annotated by the Rev. W. West, B.A. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


The EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as derived 
from the Holy Scriptures and from Primitive Antiquity ; with an Introductory 
Epistle. By the Hon, CoLin Linpsay, 8vo. (Next week. 


MENES and CHEOPS identified in HISTORY 


under DIFFERENT NAMES; with other Cosas. By Cart Von Rikarr. 
8vo, with 5 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


The STUDENTS HANDBOOK, 
and Explanatory, of John Stuart Mill's SYSTEM of LOGIC. 
H. KILvick, M.A. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of 


ASTRONOMY. Tenth Edition, brought up tothe Present State of Astronomical 
Knowledge ; with Plates and Diagrams. Svo, 18s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By R. G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Founded on Todd's Johnson, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions, In 4 vols., 410, £7. 


KERL'S PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 


LURGY. Adapted, &c., by W. Crookes, F.R.S., and E, Rourke, Ph.D, Com 
plete in 3 vols. -\0, with 625 Woodcuts, £4 1s. 


HOLMES’S SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theo- 
retical and Practical. Second Edition, revised; in 5 vols. with numerous I!lus- 
trations. Vol, LL, 8vo, 21s, is now ready. 


Elf- 


In folio, 


Synoptical 


By the Rev. A. 





Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY, 


RALPH THE HEIR, 


(WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY F, A. FRASER), 


Is to appear in Sixpenny Monthly Parts, and also as a Supplement to 
THE Saint PAuLs MaGazIne, commencing in January, in both forms. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 





SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, including Supplement. 


CoNTENTS OF THE JANUARY Part, to be published on the 29th inst. 


THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Ourrnanr. 


Chapter 25. Success. 

26. A Discovery. 
Laurie’s Fate. 
A Full Stop. 


THE OTTOMAN RULE IN EUROPE. 


AN EDITOR'S TALES. No. IV. The Panjandrum. 
Part I. Hope. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

THE ROLLIAD. 

THE OLD GEOLOGIST. 

THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME & THE FUNDING SYSTEM. 


— 27. 


— 28. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
HEIR, By Anrnony Trooper. 


Chapter 1. Sir Thomas. 
2. Popham Villa. 
3. What happened on the Lawn at Popham Villa. 


RALPH THE 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 





On the 28th inst, will appear, 


Parr I., 


RALPH THE HETR,} 


Tue New Srory, 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRASER. 


price SIXPENCE, of 


To be continued in Sixpenny Monthly Parts. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 





Subscribers to THe Saint PAuts MAGAZINE 
get the benefit of Mr. Trollope’s New Story,—the Monthly Portions 
being stitched in at the end of it ina form suitable for binding 
up separately on completion of the story. 

56 Lupeate Hitx, December, 1869. 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 
THOMAS HOOD. 
THEIR UNITED CHER. 


D‘EUVRE.—No more brilliant book wil] be 
drawing-room tables at Christmas o fon 
time, said the Athenxum. ae 
enummmpicnneitiiitaes pire es ieernebstineintsati 
iG HOMAS), 


HOOD Choice 


POEMS of, 2 
ARTIST’S PROOFS, 84s. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 42s. 
FAC-SIMILES, 42s. 
HOOD- DORE. —The Spee tator con- 


siders that “This volume contains some of 
[Doré’s] finest work.” % 
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HOOD- DORE. —The Daily Tele. 
sen aaa that “This book will be sure ofa 
HOOD-DORE.—Notes and Queries 


says that “ That this book is destined to take the 
fore most rank among the books ¢ of beauty.” 


HOOD-DORE.—The Standard Says 


that “ M. Doré has achieved a great success.’ 


GUSTAVE DORE and THOMAS 


HOOD. 


MISS KILMANSEGG. © 
By THOMAS HOOD. 
ILLUSTRATED by | 
SECCOMBE. 
MISS KILMANSEGG, 21s. __ 
ARTIST’S PROOFS, super royal 


4to (only 59 for sale), 210s, 











by THOMAS 








PLAIN PROOFS, 42s. 
MISS KILM: \NSEGG.—See the 


Times, Dec 


MISS 


Athenwum. observe 
epoch in literature 


KILI ANSEGG. — The 


8s that such a volume marks ap 





MISS “KILM ANSEGG. — The 


Saturday Review thinks that * This volume is really 


remarkable.’ 
=5 A Oe Bo! 

MISS KILMANSEGG. — The 
Spectator says, “ We can say with perfect truth that 
we never remember seeing illustrations to any 
poem which add so much to the wealth of concep- 
tion it contains, and add it in the same spirit.” 


MISS KILMANSEGG 


PRECIOUS LEG. 


The ANGLICAN MYSTERIES 


of PARIS 


REVEALED in the STIRRING 
ADVENTURES of 


CAPTAIN MARS S and d his ; TWO 


___ FRIENDS, 


MESSIEURS ‘§ SCRIBBLEY « ~ and 


DAUBIT« IN. 





and her 
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CLOTH, 18s.; half calf, 21s; 
calf, 248; morocco, 328. ae 
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THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
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